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Edwin E, Aldrin Jr. 


BEHIND THE NEWS 





Here are the special seetions—and their high- 
lights, features and insights—in the pages of 
Newsday today. 


THE KENNEDY ACCIDENT 

Sen, Edward M. Kennedy ( D-Mass.) was to 
be charged today with leaving the seene of a 
weekend accident in which his car plunged 
into a ereek in Martha's Vineyard, killing a 
secretary accompanying him. Story on Page 
13. 





SPORTS-—Pages 16-19 


INTERMISSION: The All-Star break gives 
most Mets players time off until Thursday te 
rest their aching bodies. 


THE FAMILY—Pages 25-26 


LADY VAMPS: When the fire alarm goes off 
in one Fire Island community, some volun- 
teers may be be wearing mini-skirts. 












ENTERTAINMENT—Pages 28-29 


TIMID ROBERT MITCHUM: Actor Robert 
Mitchum, Hollywood's tough guy, is in Ie- 
Jand now, playing it shy in kis latest film. 





VIEWPOINTS—Pages 21-23 


MOON VIEWS: Four pages of comment and 
opinion on man’s first steps on the moon and 
what they mean. 


BUSINESS—Page30-Back Page 


MUTINY OVER BOUNTY: Some brokers 
find themselves short of cash and plan te is- 
sue their ewn stack. 
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Easily, Return to LM 


By Bernie Bookbinder 
Newsday Staff Correspondent 

Space Center, Houston—Man stepped out of the 
cradle of the earth last night. Two men walked on the 
moon. 

American astronauts Neil Armstrong and Edwin 
FE. (Buzz) Aldrin dr. demonstrated to a world wateh- 
ing on TV that human beings can reach, and function 
with ease and safety, in the hostile environment ol, 
another celestial body, Then, following a flight plan 
with machine-like precision, they checked out their 
Grumman-built moon ship and prepared for the crit- 
ical takeoff today. 

While on the surface of the moon for more than two 
hours last night and early today, the Apollo 11 space- 
men performed their assigned tasks with almost un- 
believeable coolness and precision. From the moment 
Armstrong stepped onto the lunar surface at 10:56 PM 
until they slammed closed the hateh of their moon 
lander at 1:10 AM today, the astronauts were never 
in diffieulty, never threatened by the myriad dangers 
that could have afflicted them. ‘They performed all of 
the scientific experiments and chores asked of then. 
They undertook all of their planned ceremonial duties, 
They even worked overtime on the surface because 
things were going so smoothly, 

Armstrong set the tone of the mission when, in 
full view of an automatic television camera, he first 
stepped onto the sandy surface and proclaimed 
evenly: “That's one small step for man, one giant 
leap for mankind.” Earlier, when the module first 
touched the moon surface, he had radioed back the 
hound-for-destiny message, “Eagle has landed.” 

Dociors in Mission Control said that both men 
had reacted very well to the hinar conditions, which 
include a gravity only one-sixth that of the earth, 
‘Their heart rates ranged from lows of 90s—just about 
normal—io a peak for Armstrong of 160, when he 
was performing a strenuous activity, and a high for 
Aldrin of 125. It was reported that neither man 
received any ractiation from the sun while on the 
surface. 

Except for a reterence to the moon's “stark beauty” 
by Armstrong, the commander, they expressed little 
response to their strange new world that was not tech- 
nically oriented. 

Moving constantly—and adopting a tilted, loping 
stride that occasionally gave them the appearance of 
marionettes—Armstrong and Aldrin planted the U.S, 
flag and offered ii a salute. They collected two box 
of lunar soil and racks and deployed three scientific 
experiments designed to unlock lunar secrets that 
could open new insights into the origin of the earth, 


Critical Liftoff 


They completed their work within the allotted 
period and returned to their module te eat, rest and 
prepare for the return to earth, which begins with this 
afternoon’s critical liftoff. Then Armstrong and 
Aldrin will join the third crew member, Michael 
Collins, who was orbiting the moon in the command 
module like an anxious husband driving around the 
block while his wife shops. 

All appeared highly pleased with the success of 
the mission, a feat that few Americans would have 
thought possible as recently as 1957, That year the 
Soviet Union launched Sputnik and triggered a scien- 
lifie revolution in the U.S. Even in 1961, just eight 
years ago, when President John F, Kennedy called on 
the nation to make the landing and safe return from 
the moon of American astronauts before the end of 
the decade a national objective. there was widespread 
skepticism. And in January, 1967, aiter three astro- 
nauis died in a fire at Cape Kennedy, there were 

- Continued on Page 10 
































‘Leap for Mankind’ 





Kicking Up 
Their Heels 


Astronauts Neil A. Armstrong 
and Edwin E. (Buzz) Aldrin 
Jr. bounce around fast night, 
at left, in the moon's gravity, 
which is one-sixth what it is 
on earth, Their jumping was 
an atlempt to discover how 
well man can maneuver on 
the lunar surface. With ap- 
parenily little difficulty ad- 
justing to the new environ. 
ment, they performed all their 
assigned tasks. The first step, 
at top, had been a hit hes- 
itant, however, The shadow 
of Armstrong's left foot is 
silhouetted against the sun- 
light at lower center as he 
carefully makes the histocic 
fiest stop. 
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oon Surprise: 
Glint of Color 


‘Neil, didn’t I say we might see 
some purple rock? ... Pretty, small, 
sparky fragments of purple rock...’ 


By Joseph Albright 

What man found on the moon last 
night was a surface layer of fine par- 
ticles of a “grayish cocoa color,” lit- 
tered by an unexpected variety of 
rocks, including at least one that was 
purple. 

The variegated observations of As- 
tronauts Neil A, Armstrong and Ed- 
win E, (Buzz) Aldrin Jr. seemed to 
‘store an element of poetry and ro- 
mance to the moon after months of 
atic predictions from space scien- 
tists at Houston about the grayness of 
the hmar surface. 

Harold Masursky, chief of the astro- 
geological branch of the U.S. Geo- 
graphienl Survey, said today that the 
one “startling” result of the moon walk 
was Aldrin’s discovery of a purple 
yock. Thousands of closeup phote- 
graphs of the moon’s surface have been 
snapped by unmanned Surveyor 
probes, but last night was the first time 
any color besides gray and brown had 
been detected on the moon, 

As Aldrin walked on the pock- 
marked lunar surface, he told his com- 
panion, “Neil, didn’t T say we might 
see some purple rock?” 

“Find some purple rock?” Armstrong 
queried. 

“Yep,” Aldrin said. “Pretty, small, 
sparky fragments of purple rock. Take 
a first guess: some type of biotite,” 

Biotite is a crystal, and Masureky 
said later that the presence of biotite 
would indicate that the moon was at 
one time voleanically active, something 
which many scientists have disputed. 

Aldrin, a trained geologist, appeared 
uncertain about the identity of some of 
the rocks he found. First, he described 
them as “vesiculated,” which means 
that they were covered with small cavi- 
ties, such as caused by the expansion 
of vapor in molien lava. Later, he 
changed his mind and said that the 
small indentations appeared to be cra- 
ters caused by tiny meteorites. He said 


























that the rocks looked like basalt, a 
mineral found commonly on the earth. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., Astrophysi- 
cist Ralph Baldwin said that the rock 
samples and photographs brought back 
to the earth by the astronauts could 
help settle the controversy over whether 
the moon and the earth had some cata- 
clysmic encounter some 700,000,000 
years ago. He said that the television 
pictures made him suspect that lava was 
flowing on the moon several hundred 
million years more recently than that, 
thus casting doubt on the “cataclysmic” 
theory. 

Although the moon's surface is made 
up of a layer of powdery particles, the 
astronauts found it so cohesive that 
their landing vehicle penetrated only 
about three inches. Their boots made 
footprints one-eighth of an inch thick 
and Aldrin said that the blue color of 
his boots was completely covered by 
the greyish eocoa-brown particles. 

But the surface strength evidently 
varied from place to place. When Arm- 
strong first began collecting rocks, he 
pushed his sampling tool six to eight 
inches into the surface with no trouble. 
But when Aldren tried to pound a cor- 
ing device into another spot, he noted, 
“I hope you're watching how hard I 
have to hit this into the ground to the 
tune of five inches.” At that point, Al- 
drin said, the particles were so cohesive 
they almost seemed “wet,” 

The closest thing to a simile came 
when Armstrong said, “It has a stark 
heauty all of its own. It’s like much of 
the high desert of the United States. 
It’s different, but it’s very pretty out 
here.” 'To earth men, the scene looked 
something like a dried river bed cov- 
ered with horse tracks, 

Although the astronauts found some 
traces of color, most of the moonscape 
was variations of gray. “It’s very white, 
chalky gray as you look into the zero 
phase line and considerably dark 
gray—more like ashen gray—as you 
look out 90 degrees to the sun,” said 
Armstrong, 




















Newsday Photos by Ken Spenver 
MOON-LIKE. A specimen of basalt, @ rock that is believed to 
be similar to those found on the moon last night by the astro- 
nauts, is shown at the Museum of Natural History in Manhattan, 


Moon Rocks Seen as Science Bonanza 


By Patrick Brasley 

The success of the relatively simple experiments 
performed by the two Americait astronauts as they 
scaoped, lugged and bored for two hours last night on 
the surface of the moon is expected to produce more 
scientific breakthroughs than any single expedition in 
man’s history. 

While Neil A. Armstrong and Edwin E. (Buzz) 
Aldrin dr. still labored on the moon, their efforts and 
movements were being recorded back on earth from a 
seismometer that the two astronauts had set up on 
the linar surface. 

Officials and scientists at the manned Spacecraft 
Center in Houston reported that the astronauts had 
completed successfully and with relative ease all of 
their assigned tasks and experiments on the moon, 
The primary mission of Apollo 11 was to land men 
on the moon for the first time, but the collection of 
samples of hinar rock and dirt and the setting up of 
experiments that will work after the spacemen’s re- 
{urn to earth were of almost equal importance. 

Armstrong and Aldrin went about their tasks with 
a lumbering grace, reminiscent of pro football players 
in slow motion, Shorily after emerging from the 


lunar modue, Armstrong, using a long handled scoop, 
began to collect samples of lunar dust. Next, he 
rigged a tubular frame near the module and unrolled 
a scroll of aluminum foil facing the so-called “solar 
wind;” the thin but high-velocity gas blowing out 
from the sun. Dust particles collected by the foil 
could throw light on the way in which the sun and the 
planets were formed, scientists believe, 

Aldrin joined Armstrong, and the two, their abil- 
ity to bend limited by their space suits, used long- 
handled tines and scoops to collect between 75 and 
100 pounds of rocks and Junar material to be returned 
to earth. Scientists, by studying the material, hope to 
Jearn much about the process that led to formation of 
the moon. 

Aldrin took a box from the spacecraft and re- 
moved two experimental units that were left behind 
on the moon. A seismic detector, set up some 30 feet 
from the module, will measure seismic activity on 
the lunar surface; moonquakes and meteoroid impact. 
A target for laser beams, set up nearby, will reflect 
them back to earth over exactly the same course they 
arrive. Using the device, scientists hope to be able to 
measure the distance between the earth and moon as 





accurately as to within six inches. Earlier, Mission 
Control reported that a laser beam shot from earth to 
the moon bad been reflected back by a small mirror 
set on the surface by the astronauts. But scientists at 
Lick Observatory in California ater said that the 
initial test had failed because the beam was 30 miles 
off target. 

The astronauts also took core drillings of the 
moon’s surface. They used a hammer to drive hollow 
metal tubes five to six inches into the surface of the 
moon to obtain samples of the surface strata. 

Jack Small, surface projects manager, said early 
today he was “impressed by the variety of the rock 
fragments . . . and very pleased at getting the core 
samples.” Data supplied by the samples and experi- 
ments could unlock the mysteries of the solar system. 

Scientists hope that the data will supply the 
answers to such questions as whether Einstein’s 
theory that gravity is a constant force is incorrect and 
that gravity is slowly weakening, whether the moon is 
a wayward planet captured by the earth’s gravity, or 
whether it was cast off from the earth after the earth 
was formed, and whether the continents of the earth 
are in motion relative to one another. 





Moonmen Step Light, Lively, 
Breezing Through Lunar Duties 


By Linda Charlton « 

When astronaut Neil A. Armstrong’s booted left 
foot touched the alien surface of the moon last night. 
it was the first step of a two-hour and 13-minute ad- 
venture that both astronauts seemed to find much 
more fun and much less difficult than had been feared. 

As the 38-year-old Armstrong first stepped aw 
from the module with a caution that quickly turned 
into a bouncy confidence, he reported “No difficulty 
in moving around .. . even perhaps easier than the 
simulations of one-sixth G | one-sixth of the earth's 
gravitational pull) Absolutely no trouble to walk 
around.” Armstrong’s comments were the first answer 
to one of the principal questions that the Apollo IL 
mission was designed to answer; how well would men 
be able to function in the moon's hostile environment? 

That environment forced the astronauts to carry 
their own atmosphere with them in the form of bulky, 
inflated moonsuils. The 1G-layer suits, which cost 
about $300,000 each were desi narily for pro- 
tection, with mobility necessarily a secondary factor. 
Each astronaut, in addition, wore on his back the port- 
able Jife support system that supplied him with Ox 
yaen, electrical power for radio communication and 
water to be circulated through a special cooling under- 
garment. Fully suited, Armstrong weighed 360 earth 
pounds and his companion, Edwin EB. (Buzz) Aldrin 
Jv. 361 pounds, On the moon, each weighed one-sixth 
of that amount. 

The unexpected fun of being a bulky lightw 
became evident as the second moonwalker, Aldrin, 
backed down the lunar module's ladder about 20 min- 
utes later to join Armstrong. “It's 4 very simple matter 
to hop down from one step to the next,” Aldrin said, 
and he demonstrated its simplicity several times to 
make sure that there would be no difficulty in getting 
back onto the bottom rung from the lunar suriace, 
“Beautiful, beautiful,” he said as he hopped. “Isn't 
that something?” Armstrong said, 

Splay-legged in their inflated suits, the tow astro. 
nauis seemed at times to be just romping as they hop- 
ped, bounded and seemed to skate aver the moon's 
surface in what Aldrin called “gradual sideways hops.” 
Actually, they were doing what they had been asked 
to do: testing the case or difficulty of moving around 
an the moon and of the “kangaroo hop,” a slow. loping 
walk, in particular, They reported that the kangareo 
hop, which seientists had predicted might prove the 
most efficient means of getting about, did wark, but 
they had a few words of caution: “You do have to he 
rather careful to keep track of where your center of 
mass is... to make sure vou've got your feet under 
you... You have to be careful you're leaning in the 
in the direction you want to go.” But Armstrong also 
reported that when he started to lose his balance, 
“recovery is very natural and ea 

‘The nature of the moon's surface apparently made 
walking potentially hazardous at times. “I say the 
rocks are rather slippery,” Aldrin said. “The powdery 
surface fills up all the very little fine pores and you 
tend to slide over it very easily Vv gloves 
also appeared to give them some trouble in setting up 
the eight-foot flagpole. 

The astronauts had known that bending at the 
waist would be difficult, and that was demonstrated 
several times, “It’s hard tor me to bend down that 
far,” Armstrong said. Neither astronaut could observe 
his own actions when bending would be required to 
do so and had to rely on the other to guide his move- 
ments, 

But it was the visibility that appeared to present 
the greatest. prablem. Despite the double protective 
visor on their plastic bubble helmets, Aldrin reported: 
“In going from sunlight into shadow, T catch an ad- 
ditional reflection off the LM that mak s 
very poor . . . There's sa much glare coming into the 
visor It takes a short while for my cyes to adapt.” 
The astronauts also reported a slight awareness of 
temperature change in moving from sunlight to 
shadow. 

According to the telemetered data relaved to Hous- 
ton, the astronauts’ heartbeats during their moon 
sojourn ranged from a low of 90 to a high of 125 for 
Aldrin and 160 for Armstrong, who reached that peak 
as he was working to send the comparatively heav 
10 pounds in moon-weight terms—hoxes of rock s m= 
ples back along a conveyor cable into the module. It 
was reported later that neither astronaut suffered from 
the moon's radiation. In Houston, National Acronau- 
tics and Space Administration flight director Clifford 
Charlesworth said at a briefing early today that the 























































































men had moved around “easier and with more stabil- 
ity” than expected and that their metabolie rates had 
been at predicted levels. As for the pulse rates, 
Charlesworth remarked, “It + lower than mine, 
he astronauts evidently were relaxed enough to 
exchange several gentle quips. “I'm going back up 
and partially close the hatch,” Aldrin said after he 
emerged from Eagle. Then, after a pause whose tim- 
ing could not have been improved by a terrestrial 
stand-up comic, Aldrin added, “Making sure not to 
lock it on the way out.” 

The two astronauts also demonstrated an ocea- 
sional twinge of impatience with their dependence on 
ground control. Armstrong had to be reminded more 
than ence by Houston that collecting his “contingen- 
cy sample” of lunar soil took priority over taking 
pictures. “AN right,” he said, much as any tourist 
might, “I'm going to get to that just soon as 
finish these pictures.” After another delay, he was 
prodded into action by 2 sharp, “Okay, vou going to 
get the contingency sample now In the final 
moments of their stay, both g had to be 
reminded several times by Houston that it was time 
to go. “Adios, amigo,” Aldrin said, as he started up 
the nine-rung ladder, 

The two men operated very much as a team from 
beginning to the end, Aldrin guided Arms rong as the 


















































Nixon Gets 


Washington (UP{)—President Nixon, in a 
telephone call to the moon, told astronauts Neil 
A. Armstrong and Edwin E. | Buzz) Aldrin last 
night that they have brought all mankind closer 
together. 

“For one priceless moment in the whole his- 
tory of man all the people on this Earth are truly 
one, One in their pride in what vou have done 
and one in our prayers that you will return safcly- 
to earth,” Nixon said. 

“Thank you, Mr. President, it's a great honor 
and privilege for us to be here representing not 
only the United States but men of peace of all 
nations, men with interest and curiosity, and men 
with the vision for the future,” Armstrong re- 
plied, his voice tinged with emotion. * 

Capsule Communicator Bruce McCandless, 
the astronauts’ contact with mission control, 
asked Armstrong and Aldrin to both move into 
camera range shortly before Nixon spoke te the 

















Apollo's commander inched out of the hatch face 
down, and Armstrong later guided Aldrin down the 
ladder. Then, as Armstrong emptied his “contingency 
sample" of lunar material into a trouserteg pocket, 
he relied on Aldrin to guide the maneuver. 

Another demonstration of cach man’s dependence 
on the other, and of the essential clumsiness of their 
moonsuils, occurred when Armstrong's feet became 
entangled with the televi ‘The disentangle- 














ision cable, 
ment was achieved by Aldrin directing Armstrong’s 
movements, Each man had certain tasks to perform 
independently, but they compared findings and  im- 
pressions and then, the end, guided each other back 
into the 

As the astronauts prepared for departure, they 
sounded at times like picnickers making sure that they 
had repacked the bas’ ou got the solar wind 
‘sheet of metal foil)?” Armstrong asked. “Right here,” 
said Aldrin, ed each other to make sure 
nothing vital, such as a film pack, had been left be- 
hind, exchanged a few comments and then it was over. 
Move your foot, and I'll got the hatch,” Aldrin sai 
‘Ok replied Armstrong. “Cl and latche 
Aldrin said, and it could be imagined that he sound 
regretful. After all, as Armstrong said after hi 
look around, “It's different, but very pretly out 
there,” 
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The President Shares TV Sereen With Astronauts During Their Talk 


a Word In 


astronauts, “The President of the United States is 
in his office now and he would like to say a few 
words to you,” McCandless said. 

“That would be an honor,” Armstrong said 
io ahead, Mr. President, this is Houston, out,” 
McCandless said. 

“Hello Neil and Buzz. I’m talking to you by 
telephone from the Oval Room at the White 
House. And, this certainly has to be the most 
historie telephone call ever made,” Nixon said. “I 
just can’t tell you how proud we all are. . . for 
every American this has to be the proudest day of 
our lives. And, for people all over the world I am 
sure they too join with Americans in recognizing 
what an immense feat this i 

“Because of what you have done the heavens 
have become a part of man’s world. And, as you 
talk to us from the Sea of Tranquility it inspires 
us to redouble our efforts to bring peace and 
tranquility to Earth,” the President said. 
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Paine Says Man 
Will Live in Space 


Space Center, Houston—Space agen- 
cy chief Thomas 0. Painea declared 
yesterday that the landing of Eagle 
signaled the start ef a new era in 
which man will live outside the earth. 

Only moments after the dramatic 
touchdown on the moon, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
head said that, “What we have demon- 
strated is a very erude and preliminary 
form of travel between the earth and 
other bedies.” 

He said that man’s future in space 
would depend on the answers to two 
questions. “The first,” Paine eaid, “is 
whether or not we can aitain the kind 
of costs and the kind of reliability in 
space flight that we now have in air 
travel, and Y'm quite convinced that 
we can. The second question is that if 
we can indeed travel in a practical way 
te the moon and eventually beyond, 
will men indeed wish to do ss? Will 
they wish to found small, at firsi, re- 
search stations and perhaps, eventu- 
ally, permanent colonies? And it seems 
{© me that the history of mankind is 
that they certainly will.” 

Aa a coneequence, the NASA ad- 
tninistraior said, “I think we have en- 
tered a new era. T think that the signif: 
Jeance of the trip that is just started 
today is indeed that mankind is going 
to establish places of abode outside of 
hie home planct, the earth.” 

Meanwhile, Vice President Agnew 
said yesterday, “America must go on to 
greater oonquests in the heavens.” 














About the same time, former astronaut 
Frank Borman said that President 
Nixon did not endorse Agnew’s earlier 
comments calling for the conquest of 
Mars by the end of the century. 

In a statement released by Agnew’s 
office following the Apollo 11 meon 
Janding yesterday afternoon, the vice 
president praised the mission and went 
on to say it is “my fervent hope that 
America will seize this opportunity 
that is now at hand to go on to greater 
conquests in the heavens.” But Bor- 
man, commander of last December's 
Apello 8 circumlunar “voyage and 
Nixon’s personal space information 
source in recent days, said last night 
“he (Nixon) is going to wait until he 
gets the recommendation of the com- 
mitiee and the National Security Coun- 
cil and so on and have a thorough look 
at if. He fully undersiands the Vice 
President's position as part of the com- 
mittee and his ‘Agnew’s) opinion will 
be weighed.” Borman said. 

The commitice referred to by Bor- 
man is the Space Council headed by 
Agnew and includes Nixon’s science ad- 
viser, Lee A, DuBridge, It will recom- 
the Presi t what course the 
conntry fake in future space programs. 

Some NASA officials predict that 
the U.S. will be shooting for manned 
missions to Mars in the 1980s, And, 
while nobody knows what such a pro- 
ject would cost, about $100 billion has 
been suggesied as a reasonable guess. 
This compares with the $24 billion to 
date for Apollo. —Bockbinder 














Armstrong Rises 
To the Occasion 


Neil A. Armetrong had to seize 
wormmand of his spacecratt trom the 
ecarputers as it was landing yesterday 
because the pre-selected site proved to 
te too dangerous, The maneuver np- 
peared to back up the space agency's 
«ontention that mechanical devices 
‘were not enough in space—man was 
needed to guide the machine, 

Eagle, ihe Junar module or LM, was 
abeut 200 feet, from the surface of the 
moon, aiming at a site selected ear- 
ier by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, when Arm- 
strong looked out of the module’s win- 
cow and saw a rock-strewn hostile eur- 
face, He took the controls, and pushed 
the vehicle, built by the Grumman 
Aerospace Corp. onward for about 
four more miles, until he spotied a 
smoother surface, 

As Armsirong explained ater, “The 
auto targeting was taking us right into 
a fcotball field, football field-sized cra- 
ter with a Jarge number of big boulders 
and rocks for sbout one er twe crater 
diameiers ground us... and it re 
quired flying manually ever the rock 
field to find @ reasonably good area.” 

NASA had made provisions for such 
&n eventualily, and had given the 
mecnship two minutes of ined for hov- 
ering 10 find such a site. Armstrong 
wet all but 55 secends worth of that 
re}. 

“FE think if suggests thal we've been 
extremely lucky with our unmanned 
landers,” said NASA Administrator 
‘Toomas O. Paine of the incident, “As 
we look at ihe terrain that (the asire- 
nauis) were orieinally beaded into, 
which we @ was B tafe place to 


land, it certainly indicated we might 
indeed have had considerable difficulty 
Wf it had been a completely programed 
landing.” 

Ascuming manual guidance of Engle 
and using a set of controls as simple as 
those on a small plane, Armstrong was 
able to slow the descent of the erafi as 
well as to move it horizontally in find- 
ing 2 more hospitable sile four miles 
away. 

“I think the crew was well prepared 
for this type of terrain,” said Charles 
Duke, an astronaut who was the cap- 
sule communicator in Houston. “We 
didn't expect the automatic guidance 
system to take you inio a crater of that 
magnitude. But when you get io a 
couple of thousand feet it becomes ap- 
parent where it’s taking you. Nei] just 
picked a spot down range.” 

‘The final landing place was outside 
the three-by-12-mile eliptical zone de- 
signated for landing but NASA 
tfficials said that that presented no 
problem to the mission, Cameras that 
photographed the eliptical zone from 
an altitude of nine miles in previous 
moon flights had failed to pick up the 
weck strewn crater which Armsireng 
described. 

The final etiptical area was picked 
after study of high resolution photos 
by previous junar orbital missions as 
well 28 surface data relayed by the 
Surveyor craft that soft-landed on the 
meen. Smoothness of the immediate 
area was not the only criterion, NASA 
efficials said. Other considerations in- 
eluded finding a pesition that would ai- 
low Eagle io retum to meon orbit 
automatically ehould complications 
arise during the descent, 










AP Whrephote 


Londoners Watch Television Screen for Report on the Landing 
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AP Fito 
Russian Athletes Visiting Disneyland Applaud Lunar Landing 


‘ ‘i UPI Radicnhoto 
Javanese Watch Armatrong on Televisian Taking Firat Ston anin the Mann 


Apollo Il Space Show ‘lop-Kated 
In U.S. and Throughout the World 


‘By the Associated Press 

Crowds screamed jovousty in Trafalgar Square, 
people danced in Chile, a Russian shouted “Hooray.” 
Almost everyone on earth was somehow touched by 
man's arrival on the moon 

Americans were, like the rest of the world, happy 
and awed, and they were also proud. 

Pope Paul VI praised America’s three astronauts 
as “conquerers of the moon" minutes after the Eagle 
spacecraft touched down on the lunar surface. He said 
that man faces “the expanse of endless space and a 
new destiny.” 

Soviet media did not dramatize the landing. Re- 
ports of the touchdown were buried in Soviet tele- 
vision and radio newscasts behind other news of the 
day, But individual Muscovites cheered and expressed 
congratulatione to Americans in the Soviet capital. 
“Hooray,” one yelled. “It's a great day,” shouted 
another. 

Meanwhile, in the U.S. there were comments such 
as “The moon is the only place in the universe where 
there is both humans and peace,” from a man in @ 
Miami bar, Other Americans viewed Apollo 11 as a 
symbol of peace and progress. “T think it's an entirely 
new era in civilization. Probably an ultimate change 
in the way of life. And every scientific advance is 
ultimately for good,” said Judge Alvin Williams of 
Mount Vernon, Ill, 


Excitement in Moonville 


Leafy Noble, 74, of Moonville, Ind., reflected, “It 
was even more exciting than that day in July 1918 
when the first airplane flew over Moonville.” Charles 
Stuart, 23, of Portland, Ore., said, “When my grand- 
mother was young they were just learning how to fly. 
Now I wonder what's going to happen by the time 
I’m her age.” Edward Slater of Omaha, Neb., said, “I 
hope it does something for the future not only for 
Peace on earth but throughout the universe.” 

Frederick Durant, an employe of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, found Apollo 11 “s tre- 
mendous thrill, sharing with everyone in the world 
this event which could open the next stage in the 
evolution of mankind.” 

Not everyone looked at the bright side of the 
moon venture. Nellie Lawrence of Atlanta said, 


“Man ain’t supposed to be there. I’ve been to shop- 
ping centers and everybody is scared because God 
didn’t intend the moon landing. God didn’t intend 
man to set foot on the heavenly bodies.” Mrs. Ophelia 
Gaudry, also of Atlanta, said, “It's a lot of money 
wasted. I would have spent it to feed the hungry— 
and I’m white. And I would have reduced taxes.” 

Barry P. Peterson of Salt Lake City agreed: “T 
think it’s a waste of the taxpayers’ money. I think 
they could find something better to spend it on... 
like about a million poor people in the United States, 
I think when they solve the problems down here they 
ean go looking other places,” 

Younger Americans had their own special points 
of view. “I'd like to go with the astronauts because I 
like to collect rocks,” said Lance Rider, 10, of Virginia 
Beach, Va. “Someday I want to take a vacation to the 
moon, and I will, too,” said Connie Pellerito, 10, of 
Scottsdale, Ariz. Sarah Green, 13, of Rochester, N.Y, 
said, “Man, was I worried. I was afraid they might 
see somebody up there. After all, we certainly wouldn’t 
want the men from the moon down here.” 


Middle East Pause 


Across the globe, the Apollo’s achievement was 
first in everyone's mind. In the war-torn Middle East, 
Arab radio stations interrupted their bulletins of a 
major air battle over the Suez Canal to acclaim the 
event and praise Edwin E. ‘ Buzz) Aldrin Jr. and Neil 
Armstrong for “making history.” The streets of some 
of the world’s largest cities, Mexico City, Oslo, Bel- 
grade, Rome, were nearly deserted as millions stayed 
home glued to their television screens, 

One Yugoslav teenager said: “They have stolen 
the romance out of the moon and it will never be the 
same again. Now the moon is real, and lovers won't 
have it for themselves alone anymore.” In the middle 
of a war broadcast from Beirut the announcer said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen. The moon is now within 
man's grasp.” Then Feirouz, one of the Middle East's 
top singers began crooning “Oh Moon I am with 
you.” 

Poles jammed the lobby of the U.S, Embassy in 
Warsaw while a crowd of hundreds applauded outside. 
In Guayaquil, Ecuador, firetrucks blasted their horns 
to let citizens know of the safe landing. As Chileans 
danced in the streeis of Santiago, an elevator boy 
proclaimed: “Thank God the module landed straight 
side up.” Many people rushed out of Santiago restau- 
rants to “look at the moon,” forgetting that it was 
midafternoon and the moon couldn't be seen. 

At Jodrell Bank Observatory, where British 











astronomers have been tracking both Apollo and the 
Soviet unmanned probe Luna 15, officials broke into 
applause. Britain's leading astronomer, Sir Bernard 
Lovell, said: “The moment of touchdown was one of 
the moments of greatest drama in the history of man, 
The success of this part of the enterprise opens the 
most enormous opportunities for future exploration of 
the universe.” 

Lovell, director of Jodrell Bank, added: “It re- 
mains hard to comprehend the superb nature of the 
American technological and engineering achievements 
in this landing. 

For many people in the Asian subcontinent and 
Africa, the Voice of America broadcast was the only 
means of hearing about the two astronauts, When 
Eagle landed, usually busy nighttime streets in Spain 
and Portugal were deserted as people stayed close to 
their television sets. Thousands of Europeans without 
TV sets spent the night at friends’ houses to follow 
the lunar adventure. 

In Fife, Scotland, a boy born last night was to be 
named Neil Edwin Michael, the second child in 
Britain to be named after all three astronauts. On 
British television last night David Threlfall, who bet 
$24 five years ago that man would set foot on the 
moon before 1971, received a check for $24,000 even 
though Armstrong hadn't left the lunar module yet, 


Touchdown Good Enough 


A spokesman for the London bookmaker William 
Hill, with whom Threlfall placed the bet at 1,000-1 
odds when he was 26, said that the touchdown was 
“good enough for us.” As newspapers prepared special 
editions with huge headlines, world Jeaders went on 
television to expr: their admiration and sent con- 
gratulatory cables io President Nixon. 

Prime Minister Wilson of Britain called it a “most 
historie scientific achievement in the history of man” 
and told his audience: “Above all we must pay tribute 
to the heroism and fortitude of the men who are out 
there and to the men who have gone before them.” 
President Guiseppe Saragat of Italy said: “Of all the 
sentiments that stir us, gratitude toward the Ameri- 
ean people dominates, that people formed by in- 
numerable immigrants from every country, that has 
given humanity so great a victory.” 

Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi said: “The 
moment of triumph and achievement is also a mo- 
ment of humility and self-search . , . Let us direct 
this power of man which soara starward into strength- 
ening the bonds of peace and brotherhood on earth.” 
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Irreverence Loses Its Tilt With Apollo 


By William Nack 
and Paul Schreiber 

A tinny chorus of bells shattered the 
silence in the Trio Bar in Smithtown 
last night and 40 faces turned to stare 
in disbelief. 

In a corner of the bar, a quarter of a 
million miles from Apollo 11, two men 
had begun a noisy game of machine 
shuffleboard, The crowd clustering 
around the tavern’s television set made 
ominous noises. Bartender Donald 
Wright appeared annoyed. “Imagine,” 
he said later, “Neil Armstrong was just 
emerging and these two clowns start to 
play...” 

Not to be deprived of silence in which 
to savor the moonwalk, Wright ran to 
the machine and yanked out its plug. 
The game died and the two men stalked 
out, insulted. Wright, 34, and the others 
went back to their moonwatch. “It was 
great... fantastic,” Wright said of the 
moonwalk. “I never thought they’d do 
it. The technology is just too much to 
eomprehend,”* 

‘The mood in the bar, sometimes im- 
patient and nearly always tense, was 
shared all over Long Island as earth 
bound men watched man reach out for 
the moon. They realized, perhaps not unabli 

~—Continued on Page & 








WEARY WATCHERS. After a hard day's work, cadets at the U.S. Merchant Marine Academ: 


Newsday Photo by James Peoniet 
y in Kings Point seem 


to muster much enthusiam for man's first step on the moon last night. Several of the cadets fell asleep 


while waitina for the bia moment. 
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New Yorkers Cheer 


Armstrong’s First Step at Central Park ‘Moon-In’ 
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A Bit of Happy Lunacy in Central Park 


By Jack Schwartz 

New York—Central Park was 
turned into a sea of exuberance last 
night as thousands of New Yorkers 
gathered around three giant color TV 
sereens in the Sheep Meadow to cheer 
man’s first footfall on the moon. 

If Neil Armstrong found the going 
easy on the moon, it was not so 
smooth for the lunar spectators in the 
park, Intermittent rain turned the 
meadow into a lake of mud, Bui the 
rain only deepened the solidarity of 
the crowd, which sent up a defiant 
artillery of umbrellas and balloons, 

New Yorkers had been invited to the 
Sheep Meadow (renamed the Moon 
Meadow) by August Hechscher, the ad- 
ministrator of parks, reereation and 
cultural affairs whe turned the moon 
landing into an opportunity for a full- 
scale happening. The meadow had 
been transformed into a psychedelic 
fairground. White dress was optional. A 
Jady in a pale gown named “Miss 
Tranquility,” from Hecksher’s office, 
said, “We felt that although people are 
so isolated in New York there is a 
tremendous desire to share, like in a 
snowstorm or a power failure where 
everyo ddenly starts to give. So we 
had this.” 

In contrast to the awesome tech- 
nological feat which was flashed on the 
sereens, the park was tinseled with dis- 
plays that gave off an old-fashioned 
and nostalgic beauty. A hot-air white 
balloon carrying a man struggled 
gamely to fly aloft like a fluttering 
mushroom. Three giant spotlights 
formed a shimmering tripod in the 
sky. Small balloons bathed in lavender 
light hung hesitantly above the crowd 
like tear drops. Hucksters in nearby 
tents were selling lunar dogs, space 
ices and moon picnic platters. And the 
people, about 10,000 souls, huddled to- 
gether for comfort, reassurance and 
communion. Maria Barra, a Smith 
College student, tried to explain why 


At Home, 


By Lynn Rosellini 

Halesite—While the television screen 
flickered and the voices of astronauts 
crackled into the living room from 
outer space, Mr. and Mrs. John Cone- 
ly and their five children watched in- 
tently and listened, 

There were occasional questions in 
the room about some complex technical 
aspect of the lunar mission and an an- 
swer would follow. Then another ques- 
tion, and the answer. Another snd an- 
other. One of the questions: How will 
the spindly-legged lunar module take 
off from the moon? And the answer: 
“See, the bottom part stays on the 
moon. When the ton nart hlacts aff 





she was there. “At times like these, 
there seems to be a bond between 
people. They open themselves up. P’'m 
here because I really want to be with 
people,” she said. 

The crowd, impatient and damp, 
greeted the NBC simulated landing 
with cheers, The screens of CBS, NBC 
and ABC stood up like three wedges of 
toast forming a triangle at the center 
of the meadow with similar scenes be- 
fore each screen. The crowd was 
mostly young and white but with a 
sizable sprinkling of blacks and Puerto 
Ricans, older people and  out-of- 
towners. Hippie-types were mugging 
for the TV cameras but were not pre- 
dominant, 

It was a lively, happy crowd, and 
although some of its members were 
anti-establishment, they appeared to 
admire the skill and daring of the 
establishment men on the moon and 
had come to cheer them, And their 
opportunily came, When Armstrong 
set foot on the moon a great cheer 
went up from the crowd, The applause 
and noise which followed drowned out 
Armstrong's first words, A tremendous 
feeling of solidarity and pride swept 
through the crowd, Just for a moment 
there were no cynics. 

A group of cadets from the Coast 
Guard training ship “Eagle” said how 
proud they were that their ship and 
the lunar module had the same name 
and saw a connection between the two. 
A young high school boy and his girl 
friend from Brooklyn, who had pitched 
a tent in the mud, talked about how 
history had always been names and 
dates to them and now it was some- 
thing they were seeing. And a group of 
“lunar maidens” covered with silver 
paint said that they had just arrived 
from the moon and that the astronauts 
didn’t need all that equipment up there; 
it was just like earth. And as Phoen- 
cians, Aztecs and Druids had before 
them, these children of technology 
danced, capered, shouted and clung to- 
gether under the influence of the 


moon, 





Police Wear Flags in Their Caps 
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at ‘Moon-In’ 





Tilt Lost to Apollo 


~—Continued {rom Page 7 

as keenly as their descendants will, 
that it was to be @ treasured moment 
of history. 

People clustered everywhere. They 
used the same superlatives: “Amazing 
. .. unbelievable . . . incredible.” At the 
Kings Point Merchant Marine Acade- 
my, for example, clusters of plebes, at 
the academy for the first day, gathered 
in barracks television rooms. Because 
of the magnitude of the event, the 
academy ignored lights-out, “This is 
a great step forward,” said Russell 
Wheeler of Lake Ronkonkoma. The ca- 
dets recalled that Elliott See, an astro- 
naut killed in an airplane crash several 
years ago, had been graduated from 
the academy. 

‘There were moon parties all over the 
Island. In Levittown, Leonard and Ca- 
mille Costanzo invited their friends. 
“When that guy stepped out there,” he 
said, “we all jumped up and down; we 
were that thrilled. When I saw him 
standing on the moon, I got a lump 
in my throat... .”” 

Steve Shepard, 21, a Smithtown in- 
surance salesman, said, “To witness 





the Young Provide 


again, the landing structure stays be- 
hind.” 

More often than not, the questions 
came from the parents or perhaps the 
youngest Conely, John, 5. Sometimes, 
Sheila, 16, had the answer. Occasion- 
ally, it would be Mary, 13, or Jimmy, 
12, or Elizabeth, 9. The children had 
learned all about the moon shot from 
representatives of the Grumman Aero- 
space Corp. of Bethpage, who visited 
their schools to give lectures, films 
and demonstrations of the lunar 
module, manufactured by Grumman. 

“What keeps the astronauts from 
bouncing around?” asked Mrs, Conely. 


“I think their enare enits are weichted 





down,” replied Jimmy. “Will they 
eventually plant trees and things up 
there?” came the next question. “They 
can’t,” said Mary, “there’s no air.” 

Following the telecast, when the 
family adjourned to the kitchen for 
cake and milk, Mrs, Conely explained 
that “the kids around bere are a little 
spoiled for things like the moon shot. 
‘They get all their inside information 
about it from the people at Grumman.” 
Mrs. Conely added that if anything, 
their expertise served to increase the 
children’s excitement about the lunar 
mission. “They've been looking for- 
ward to it for weeks,” she said. 

“The best nari was when thew tried 


this means more than anything I’ve 
ever seen. The impossible dream did 
come true.” At another Smithtown 
party, Mrs. Barbara Hegarty shook her 
head as Armstrong’s boot scraped lunar 
soil. “The romance is gone,” she sighed. 
Possession of the moon shifted in that 
instant from overs to scientists, she 
said. 

The first one to speak there was 
Louis Kash, 51, a New York Fire De- 
partment administrator, His voice was 
barely audible as he asked, “Can you 
believe that a man is standing on the 
moon?” Heads around him shook in 
silent answer. Many recalled the 
stories of Jules Verne, who wrote a 
century ago that if man were to get to 
the moon, it would be because of “the 
audaciousness of the Yankee,” 

In New Hyde Park, a sign outside 
the home of Robert and Barbara Valli 
proclaimed in tall letters, “We Are 
Number One.” Inside, the two Valli 
children, Robert, 3, and Jennifer, 2, 
were on the floor, barely awake, but 
trying. Robert Jr, asked if he would 
like to go to the moon, said: 

“Yeah, but I want Daddy to come 
along.” 


Guidance 


to walk,” said Elizabeth, tossing her 
Pigtails, “and they jumped around like 
kangaroos.” Mary said that she thought 
the most exciting part of the moon 
landing must have been the unseen. 
Janding “when they had to shift the 
module and it barely missed landing in 
a crater.” 

As for 5-year-old John, it was past 
his bedtime, and he slept through most 
of the excitement at 179 Flower Hill 
Rd. “It’s funny,” said Mrs, Conely, “be- 
cause tonight he's too young and too 
tired to understand what’s going on, 
but he’s probably the only one of us 
who will someday get to the moon him- 


celf 
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‘The Eagle Has Wings’ 


By Robert Reno 

The 32,000-pound vehicle that brought the first 
men to a pillow-soft landing in the moon's Sea of 
Tranquility yesterday performed with a precision that 
seemed to make man’s greatest voyage look too easy. 

Originally named the Lunar Excursion Module 
and christened Eagle for its maiden descent, the four- 
legged, spider-like craft was the only major compon- 
ent of the Apollo 11 system that never had been fully 
tested. Space officials and designers of the craft said 
that there was not a single malfunction of the Eagle 
from the time it was sprung loose from the mother 
ship Columbia at 1:47 PM until 4:18 PM, when the 
vehicle settled gently tothe moon in a 40-foot-high 
cloud of lunar dust kicked up by its descent engine. 

“Eagle has landed,” came the voice of Eagle's 
commander, Neil A, Armstrong. After skirting a 
lunar rock pile with a sideways burst of the small 
rockets of the vehicle’s reaction control system, Arm- 
strong put the craft down virtually level. It stood at a 
barely perceptible tilt of 4.5 degrees, far short of the 
30-degree tilt at which the astronauts would have had 
to worry about the craft tipping over. 

‘The solo flight of the Eagle began on the dark side 
of the moon when Columbia’s pilot, Michael Collins, 
pressed a button releasing powerful springs that sent 
the smaller craft 40 feet from the command module. 
Accompanying Armstrong in the lunar module was 
Edwin E, (Buzz) Aldrin Jr. 

As the two vehicles swung around to the moon’s 
lighted surface on their 13th orbit, word was radioed 
to earth that “the Eagle has wings.” Collins studied 
the appearance of Eagle's exterior to determine 
whether anything had been damaged in the separa- 
tion. 








Na Damage 

“Looks like you've got a right good looking flying 
machine there, Eagle,” he told his colleagues. Twenty- 
five minutes later, the Eagle's descent rocket was 
fired, thrusting the LM into a new eliptical orbit. 
Circling the moon at 3,800 MPH, the Eagle coasted 
to the low point of its orbit, 50.000 feet from the 
lunar surface, 

‘The descent engine was refired at that point, 
eventually slowing Eagle to a speed of two MPH at a 
point a few feet from the moon's surface. ft was then 
that the only unplanned part of the descent took place. 
The LM was 200 feet fram touchdown when Arm- 
strong took control of Ragle from the craft's auto- 
matie guidance system. “The automatic targeting was 
taking us right into a football field-sized crater with a 
large number of big boulders and rocks,” Armstrong 
explained, 

Armstrong guided the Eagle to a spot four miles 
from the planned target site but well within the 
acceptable landing zone mapped out in advance. 

When the four round, shock-absorbing feet of the 
Eagle were about five feet above the lunar surface, 
three sticks protruding downward from three of them 
made contact with the moon, causing signal lights to 
flash inside the Eagle's cabin. That was Armstrong’s 
cue to cut his engine and the meaning of his radioed 
message “contact lights” heard seconds before it was 
announced that man was on the moon. 


Ready for Return 


One of the first tasks after landing was to prepare 
the Eagle's ascent rocket perched in a separate stage 
above the descent payload. Space officials said that 
the LM was “cocked and ready to go” minutes after 
it had landed. 


Besides providing tife support for the astronauts 
during their stay on the moon, the Eagle still has the 
remaining mission of carrying the two men back to 
Columbia. When the mother ship reaches the correct 
orbital position overhead, the Eagle's ascent engine 
will be fired, using the lower descent stage as a launch- 
ing pad. At a point 500 feet from Columbia, the 
Bagle will be maneuvered manually to a rendezvous 
and then coupled with Columbia. Armstrong and 
Aldrin will crawl into the command module, bringing 
certain instruments and moon specimens with them. 
When Columbia rockets earthward, the Eagle will be 
abandoned in lunar orbit, eventually to crash into the 
body that it hetoed man conauer 
























Beihpage—In the building at the Grumman 
Aerospace Corp. where the Eagle was designed, 
within sight of the plant where it was manufac- 
tured, 70 engineers and technicians who had 
nursed the project for nine years let out yelps, 
jumped up and down and hurled shredded paper 
when the vehicle touched down, Two of them 
broke down and cried. 

The employes had manned a mission support 
room as a backup to operations in Houston, but, 
because the mission went off without a hitch, 
they were not called on. John Coursen, engineer- 
ing manager of the lunar module project, said 
that all information teletyped to Bethpage from 
Houston indicated that the flight had been per- 
fect. “I just couldn’t have corrected anything 
about it,” Coursen said. 

Even the craft's dodging of an unexpected 
rock pile just before touchdown was normal, 








- Ferrormance Was Flawless 
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Grumman Employes Celebrate Touchdown of the Lunar Module 


Module’s Proud Parents 


Coursen said, because Armstrong was easily able 
to maneuver away from it. A National Aeronau- 
ties and Space Administration spokesman in 
Houston agreed with Coursen’s appraisal of the 
Eagle's performance. 

Gov. Rockefeller, calling yesterday “a day of 
awe and wonder,” said, “I am particularly grati- 
fied by the singular role New York State resi- 
dents, particularly those on Long Island, have 
played in helping to accomplish the mission.” 

Grumman began developing its lunar module 
program in 1960, and two years later NASA 
awarded it the contract, which has grown in yalue 
to S161 billion. There are 6,000 scientists, 
engineers and technicians involved in Grumman's 
Share of the Apollo program. Although many firms 
and government branches closed today in response 
to President Nixon's declaration of a moon holi- 
day, Grumman maintained full operation, 











Fantastic Walk on Moon 
Makes TV Spectacular 


Men may never know what God has really 
wrought, but they arranged yesterday to give them- 
selves a very clear idea of what they had wrought. 

All over the earth, the bounding, gliding, bright- 
white figures of astronauts Neil A. Armstrong and 
Edwin E. (Buzz) Aldrin Jr. danced through living 
rooms, barrooms, community rooms in television pic- 
tures as astounding as the event they recorded. It is 
estimated that half a billion people watched the con- 
quest of the moon; about ,000,000 Americans are 
believed to have watched some part of the lunar 
excursion. Another billion could not see it because it 
was not shown in the Soviet Union or China. 

What viewers saw were pictures of great clarity. 
The quality of the pictures improved as the lunar 
exploration itself progressed. The first pictures of 
man’s first footstep were good enough, but not nearly 
as good as those taken for most of the excursion on 
the moon, when the camera had been set up about 40 
feet away. With that wide view, the lens caught the 
astronauts as they performed their tasks: Picking up 
lunar rocks, setting up scientific experiments, plant- 
ing an American flag, dodging and leaping about to 
test their ability to move. For most of the two-hour 
Stay outside the waiting lunar medule, the astronauts 
were in clear, full view of the camera, and the pic- 
tures the camera sent to earth were consistently good. 

At one point, Armstrong made a mistake of the 
amateur photographer. He panned over the lunar 
horizon, but he panned too fast and got the dizzying 
effect often seen in home movies. A gentle admonition 
fram Hanston slowed him dawn and he nrareeded io 


















show the earth one excellent shot of a sharp shadow, 
cast by the lunar module, across the stark white of 
the sunlit lunar surface. 

An extraordinary camera was responsible for the 
extraordinary pictures. Tt was developed by Radio 
Corporation of America, reportedly at a cost of 
$7,700,000. Ordinary TY cameras used on earth 
transmit lines in each picture frame, repeating 
each frame 30) times a second. Because power was 
limited on the moon, the pictures sent from there 
contained only 320 lines, and the frames are repeated 
only 10 times a second, ‘Phe RCA camera, however, 
contains a mechanism to convert the lower-level 
power source on the moon to a picture with the same 
number of lines and repetitions as is normal on earth, 

It isn’t easy for the picture to get here. 

From the seven.and-one-quarter pound camera 
the signal traveled to the National Radio Observatory 
ground station in Parkes, Australia. Then, converted 
to U.S. standards, it was microwaved to Sydney. 
Australia and bounced up to the Pacific Communi 
tions Satellite, which in turn transferred it to a ground 
station in Jamesburg, Calif. By land line, the images 
and sound made it to Mission Control in Houston, 
from where it was released to the network television 
pool. The whole procedure took exactly 12 seconds, 

The journey stopped at Houston for American 
viewers, but for others the footsteps on the moon 
traveled an even further distance; back from Houston 
to Jamesburg, then via the same Pacific satellite, to 
a Japanese ground station. Asian viewers picked it up 
directly from that source. 
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2 Walk on Moon in ‘Leap’ tor Man 


Continued from Page 2 
many who felt that a lunar landing was an impossible 
dream. 

Asked to evaluate the significance of the mission, 
flight director Cliff Charlesworth said, “I think it’s 
the greatest thing that’s been done since man began 
to build things and explore.” Other officials reported 
that the seismometer placed on the moon to measure 
its internal activity was returning data, that the astro- 
nauts were in good health and had moved around 
more easily and with more stability than had been 
expected and that the status of the lunar lander's 
systems was excellent. 

‘The historic first descent to the moon began when 
Armstrong and Aldrin detached the Eagle from Co- 
Jumbia at the beginning of the 13th revolution yester- 
day afternoon. As the spacecraft approached its pre- 
determined landing site, under automatic control, 
Armstrong saw that it would wind up in a large, 
boulder-filled crater, and took over the landing him- 
self. 

(He later explained to Mission Control that “the 
auto targeting was taking us right into a football 
field-sized crater with a large number of big boulders 
and rocks for about one or two crater diameters 


Timing Apollo 


Yesterday 
1:47 PM—Eagle moon lander separates 
from Columbia. 


4:05 PM—Eagle fires landing engine 46,000 
feet above moon to descend to 
surface, 


4:17.40 PM—Armstrong and Aldrin land on 
the moon. 


10:27 PM—Eagle is depressurized to open 
the door. 


10:26 PM—Armstrong reports door unlocked, 
opening way for his descent, 


10:56 PM—Armstrong steps onto moon. 


11:06 PM—Armstrong reaches with a sample 
collector to scoop up soil. 


14:16 PM—Aldrin follows 
moon surface. 


11:43 PM—Armstrong plants American flag, 


14:50 PM—President Nixon places phone call 
to the moon, 


Armstrong to 


Today 


12:58 AM—Aldrin returns to Eagle. 
1:07 AM—Armstrong steps back on Eagle, 


§:49 AM—Astronauts toss out unneeded 
equipment, close hatch for last 
time. 


6:11 AM—Armstrong, Aldrin eat, rest for 
four hours, 40 minutes, 


1:53 PM—Astronauts fire ascent engine of 
lunar lander. 


2:00 PM—Ascent Craft inserts into moon 
orbit. 


2:51 PM—Lander begins rendezvous and 
docking maneuvers, 


5:30 PM—Command ship and lunar lander 
dock, 


9:23 PM—Moon lander fired into new moon 
orbit. 


Tomorrow 


12:55 AM—~Command module engine re- 
ignites, hurling ship out of moon 
orbit. 

2:57 PM—First midcourse correction oppor- 
tunity. 

8:02 PM—Television from space of moon 
and earth. 





around us... and it required flying manually over 
the rock field to find a reasonably good area.”) 

The touchdown came at 4:17.40 PM (New York 
time). 

Then, from a quarter-million miles away, came 
the message that the space agency has waited more 
than eight years to hear: “Houston, ‘Tranquility base 
here, Eagle has landed.” 

“Roger, Tranquility,” Houston replied referring to 
the point on the Sea of Tranquility where the landing 
took place. “We copy you on the ground, You've gota 
bunch of guys about to turn blue, We're breathing 
again. Thanks a lot.” 

About two hours after landing, Armstrong casu- 
ally asked for an okay to leave the Eagle five hours 
earlier than planned. He received permission, but the 
careful preparations took longer than expected. 

Armstrong, a civilian test pilot who grew up in 
Ohio and learned to fly before he learned to drive a 
ear, opened the hatch of the Lunar Module (LM) 
code-named Eagle at 10:40 PM and touched the lunar 
surface 16 minutes later. He was followed by Aldrin 
19 minutes later. As he left the Eagle, Aldrin said 
that he would make sure “not to lock it on my way 
out.” As he made his way slowly down the ladder to 
the surface, Aldrin was given encouragement by 
Armstrong. “It’s very comfortable,” Armstrong said. 

“There's a slight tendency to go backwards,” 
Aldrin said, “due to the soft texture.” Armstrong 
said: “You're standing on a big rock.” Aldrin said 
that the rocks were slippery. Although the men were 
visible, the T'V picture at first was unclear, and they 
seemed to be moving in shadows much of the time. 
Aldrin said that in walking it was important te put 
one’s weight directly beneath him, even if it meant 
crossing one foot over the other. There was a tend- 
ency to sway, he said, 

“Didn't I say we'd find some purple rocks,” 
Aldrin said, as he came across one during the first 
few minutes of moving about. About 25 minutes after 
stepping down, Armstrong removed the TV camera 
from its position on the side of the lunar module and 
set it up on a tripod to take a panoramic view of the 
entire moonwalk. 

After adjusting the camera, which gave a more 
distinct picture from its new location, Armstrong 
unveiled the plaque commemorating the historic 
event. Attached to the module's descent stage, which 
remains after the astronauts lift off the surface in the 
upper or ascent stage of the Eagle, the plaque con- 
tains the following message, which Armstrong read: 


Words for the Ages 


“Here men from the planet earth first set foot 
upon the moon, July, 1969, A.D. We came in peace 
for all mankind.” It contains illustrations of the 
earth’s two hemispheres and the signatures of the 
three astronauts and President Nixon. 

When Armstrong set the camera on the tripod, it 
clearly showed their module, which was designed and 
built by the Grumman Aerospace Corp. at its Beth- 
page plant, standing starkly against the flat lunar 
moonseape. Armstrong then showed several pan- 
oramic scenes and described some of the rocks and 
six-foot-deep craters that were nearby. 

As they set about their tasks, Aldrin erected the 
solar wind composition experiment, a windowshade- 
like roll of foil that is intended to catch the stream of 
gases that emanates from the sun. The foil was rolled 
up at the conclusion of the moonwalk and returned 
to the capsule. It will be examined by Swiss scientists 
back in Houston’s lunar receiving laboratory, where 
the moon samples and the astronauts are to be kept 
in quarantine for three weeks. 

“They've got the flag up now and you can see the 
stars and stripes on the lunar surface,” capsule com- 
municator Bruce McCandless told Michael Collins, 
the command pilot who was 69 miles over the moon 
and was unable to witness the history that he had 
taken so large a part in creating. There is no TV 
monitor in the command module. The three-by-five- 
foot flag was attached to an eight-foot metal staff and 
held out by a wire since the moon has no wind. The 
two astronauts saluted it after implanting it near 
their LM. z 

About an hour into the walk, the two astronauts 
were asked to stand together and were told that 
Nixon was going to speak to them from the White 
House. Nixon said that he was speaking from the 
Oval Room in “what has to be the most historic 
telephone calt ever.” He said that for every American, 
this has to “be the proudest day of our lives.” Nixon 
said that the heavens have “become a part of man’s 
world” and added the astronauts’ efforts from the Sea 
of Tranquility “inspire us to redouble our efforts to 
bring peace and tranquility to earth,” 

Armstrong replied that it was a “great honor and 
privilege to have represented not only the U.S but 





men of all peaceful nations.” 'Uhe President reminded 
the astronauts that he would be seeing them on the 
aircraft carrier Hornet following their scheduled re- 
covery in the Pacific Ocean on Thursday. 

One of the dangers that the astronauts faced was 
the possibility of falling and tearing their spacesuits, 
Were they to lose the air prssure provided by their 
suits, their blood would boil and they would die. 
Similarly, they coald not survive without oxygen 
provided by their backpack life support systems, since 
the moon is airless. The surface temperature during 
the lunar day, which is 14 earth-days long, is about 
250 degrees fahrenheit. In experiments on earth, the 
astronauts found it quite difficult to get up after lying 
on their backs. They were somewhat like turtles, they 
found, and had to try to roll over onto their stornachs 
and then arise by pushing up. 

After about one hour and 45 minutes on the 
surface, Mission Control recommended that the 
scheduled moonwalk be extended for 15 minutes since 
the astronauts’ “consumables,” primarily the supply 
of oxygen, was holding up very well. Armstrong 
agreed. 

Neither man seemed to be affected by the gar- 
ments, however, and Armstrong banged lustily on a 
core sampling tube with a hammer-like tool to drive 
it beneath the surface. “Notice how hard I have to hit 
this to get it into the ground,” Armstrong said. “It 
almost looks wet.” The moon, which has no atmos- 
Phere, also has no surface water. Scientists are hope- 
ful, however, that the rocks that the astronauts are 
returning will contain some water. If they do, the 
scientists point out, it may be ‘possible to find water 
below the surface and by breaking it down into its 
chemical components of oxygen and hydrogen, pro- 
vide air and even rocket fuel from the moon itself. 

‘The sight of the lunar module on the surface must 
have pleased space officials, since it was standing 
almost perfectly upright. One of the preflight con- 
cerns had been that if the craft were tilted at a bad 
angle, it would have difficulty lifting off. 

At about 12:57 AM, Aldrin began climbing up the 
Eagle’s ladder to end his walk, He was out for one 
hour and 42 minutes, about two minutes longer than 
planned. At that point, Armstrong had been out 
slightly more than two hours, With Aldrin inside, 
Armstrong began returning the sample containers by 
means of a pulley device similar to that used to pull a 
clothesline. Together, the men loaded the containers 
through the hatch. 

“Td say we got about 20 pounds of carefully- 
selected, if not documented, samples,” Armstrong 
reported as he mounted the ladder to climb inside the 
LM. He spent a total of two hours and 13 minutes on 
the surface, almost exactly according to plan, 

The astronauts then pressurized the cabin of their 
LM so that they could disconnect their Portable Life 
Support System backpacks and hook up to the space- 
craft's system, They then depressurized it, and jetti- 
soned equipment that was no longer needed, such as 
the support system and the lunar tools: a hammer, 
tongs, scoop and coring device, 


Luna Lower 


Jodeell, Bank, England (AP)—Luna 15 
darted dramatically nearer the moon yester- 
day in a maneuver that Jodrell Bank scien- 
tists said could only mean the Soviet un- 
manned probe was bent on reconnaissance 
during the Apollo 11 mission or was prepar- 
ing to land. 

The observatory’s director, Sir Bernard 
Lovell, said that after Luna 15 had carried 
out two course corrections its mean altitude 
was 40 miles above the lunar surface. 

In Moscow, the Soviet news agency Tass 
said Luna 15 was within 10 miles of the moon 
at its lowest point. Semf-official reports in 
Moscow before July 13's launching said Luna 
15 would pick up moon soil and come back 
before U.S. astronauts could carry out this 
feat. 

Another possibility mentioned in Moscow 
was thai Lima 15 would observe the Apollo 
11 flight and vossibly send back television 
coverage. Lovell said that Luna’s orbit meant 
it was possibly on a course over the Apollo 
landing site in the Sea of Tranquility. 











AP Weraptaie 
BANNER EVENT. The symbolic role played by astronauts Neil A. and plaqus-laying ceromonies got equal billing with the scientific 
Armstrong and Edwin £. (Buzz) Aldrin Jr. is emphasized as they experiments and the distribution of scientifc gear that will also 
plant an American flag on the moon early today. The flag-raising serve as monuments long after they heve ceased to function, 


Science, Symbolism Occupy 
Astronauts’ Time on the Moon 








Newstay Photos by Ken Soeacor 


EXPERIMENT. Neil A. Armstrong and Edwin E. (Buzz) Aldrin Jr. appear on CEREMONY. As part of their agenda, tha astronauts read the inscription _ 
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Lheir families 
Share in Each 
Tense Moment 


Combined News Services 

El Lago, Tex.—For the wives of the three Apollo 11 astro- 
nauts, yesterday was no different from the day spent by millions 
of other American wives. . . 

Except that when Mrs, Neil A. Armstrong sat down in her 
living room to watch man take his first step on the moon, she was 
joined by 18 other persons, and her reaction shared the spotlight 
with the space feat. 

Except that when Mrs, Edwin E. Aldrin Jr. took communion 
at Webster Presbyterian Church, she was symbolically joined by 
her husband who had taken wine and bread with him to the 
moon, 

Except that the men being heard by Jan Armstrong, Joan 
Aldrin and Mrs. Michael Collins were their husbands. 

“I can’t believe it’s really happening. That’s a big step!” Mrs, 
Armstrong said last night as her husband became the jirst man to 
step onto the moon, “Be descriptive now,” she urged when he 
began to tell the world what the moon looked like. 

Her initial words were disclosed a half-hour after the start of 
the moon walk by a space agency spokesman at the Armstrongs’ 
home, ‘The spokesman was among the 19 persons in the living 
room watching the historic telecast. “She was more expressive 
than I've ever seen her,” the spokesman said, “She was really 
alive and animated watebing this picture.” 

At the Aldrins’ Nassau Bay Home, Mrs. Aldrin said, “It’s 
just like a gigantic TV drama. It seems so unreal.” 

At the Collins home, also in Nassau Bay, Mrs, Collins told 
newsmen through a space agency spokesman, “Why make any 
comment? They’re up there doing it. I think it is marvelous, 
fantastic.” 

Everyone in the large Armstrong living room was quiet for 
the start of the telecast. Mrs. Armstrong sat Indian-fashion before 
@ large console with their 6-year-old son, Mark, in her lap, The 
other son, Erie, 12, sat nearby on the floor. 

The wives of the astronauts had begun their day with church 
services. When the Rev. M. Dean Woodruff, pastor at the Webster 
Presbyterian church, where Aldrin is an elder, brought out the 
bread for communion, a portion of the loaf had been broken 
away. The minister explained that Aldrin took a portion of the 
loaf with him on the moon trip and at some time during the 
afternoon, after the moon landing is made, Aldrin would symbol- 
jeally join the other parishioners in communion during one of his 
rest periods. “This was Aldrin’s idea,” the minister said. The 
congregation did not have a benediction yesterday morning but 
scheduled it for the evening, after Aldrin had taken communion 
on the moon. 

“Pray for Neil, Mike and Buzz,” the Rev. M. Woodruff said. 
Mrs. Aldrin and their three children listened to the sermon from 
@ pew near the front. 

Members of St. Paul’s Catholic Church, where Pat Collins 
and both her children attended mass, offered a special prayer for 
“a safe landing and ascent from the moon.” 

A space agency spokesman said that Mrs. Armstrong and her 
sons “had their morning devotional together, alone” in a bedroom 
while guests in the house waited in other rooms. 

The drama peaked last night as first Armstrong, then Aldrin 
stepped onto the surface of the moon. Mrs. Aldrin rose to her feet 
and shouted “touchdown” when she heard the landing report. 

“I thought it was fantastically marvelous,” said Mrs. Collins, 
wife of the Apollo 11 crewman who kept watch in the command 
eapsule while the other two visited the moon’s surface. 

In the Armstrong home when the cheering subsided, Mrs. 
Armstrong, who very seldom smokes, lit a cigaret and stretched 
out to relax. 

The day's tension had also been felt in Wapakoneta, Ohio 
where Armstrong’s parents bowed their heads in church, asking 
God to grant His “help, wisdom and power” to the moon landing 
mission, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Armstrong attended the St, Paul 
United Church of Christ, the family church, 

“Oh, God, as Thou has guided astronauts in previous flight,” 
they prayed, “So guide Neil, Buzz Aldrin, Michael Collins and 
all others who are involved in ihe lunar flight.” The congregation 
asked God for “strong faith to fight our fears and concern” over 
the space crew’s safety. “Grant your help, wisdom and power for 
@ successful mission and a safe return,” they prayed. 

Pastor Herman Weber said in his sermon that scientists had 
been “humbled by their discoveries” because they realized the 
significance of their work in relation to God. “These accomplish- 
ments are only possible because God made man in His image 
and gave him guidance,” he said. 

Despite yesterday’s smooth performance on the moon, the 
Armstrongs, like other Wapakoneta residents, planned to wait 
until splashdown Thursday before celebrating. “That’s when we'll 
know for sure Neil's safe,” Mrs, Armstrong said. “Then we can 
relax and celebrate.” On that day, the town plans to ring church 
bells and sound sirens. Until then, the town will remain quiet and 
prayerful. 











AP Wirevhotoa 
A PET AND A PEEVE. With her father on his way to a lunar landing yesterday, Janice 
Aldrin, I}, left, cuddles her pet kitten "Leif" at her home near Houston. Not far away, 
Mike Collins, 6, right, gets a scratch from his pet kitten. Mike's father was busy at the 
time wrestling with the problems of piloting the Apollo 1! command module. 





Sputnik Plus 11 Years: 
An Era of Exploration 


The era of exploration called the space age 
opened Oct. 4, 1957, when the Soviet Union 
launched an artificial satellite into orbit around 
the earth, 

‘That first Sputnik weighed only 184 pounds 
and was almost toy-like in its simplicity, com- 
pared with the complexities of Apollo 11. But it 
was the beginning. 

In the 11 years and nine months since Sput- 
nik 1, these have been the significant occur- 
rences in man’s effort to conquer space, which 
led to yesterday’s walk on the moon. 

Nov. 3, 1957—Sputnik 2 was launched into 
orbit with a small dog named Laika, 

Jan. 31, 1958—The U.S. achieved its first 
successful satellite launching, placing the 30- 
pound Explorer 1 in an earth orbit. 

duly 29, 1958—President Kisenhower signed 
legislation creating the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to oversee nondefense 
space development. 

Dee, 13, 1958—Gordo, a one-pound monkey, 
rode the nesecone of the U.S, Jupiter missile for 
a 15-minute trip 600 miles into space. 

Jan. 7, 1959—The Soviet space vehicle 
Lunik 1 became the first manmade planet when 
it went into orbit around the sun. 

March 3, 1959—The U.S. launched its first 
successful lunar probe, Pioneer 4, which also 
went into orbit around the sun. 

Sept. 14, 1959—Lunik 2, launched two days 
earlier by the USSR, crashed into the moon. 

April 12, 1961—Soviet Maj. Yuri Gagarin 
became the first human space traveler when 
he was launched into orbit in Vostok 1, 

May 5, 1961—Navy Cmdr, Alan B, Shepard 
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PLAYING GAMES. Six-year-old Mike Collins plays a game of peek-a-boo yesterday with 
newsmen at his home near the Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston while his father, 
Acollo [1 command module pilot Michael Collins. was orbitina the moon. 


dr. became the first U.S. astronaut when he rode 
the 4,000-pound Freedom 7 Mercury capsule 
115 miles into space. 

May 25, 1961—President Kennedy asked 
Congress and the nation to accept a commit. 
ment to send Americans to the moon “before 
this decade is out.” 

Feb, 20, 1962—Marine Lt. Col. John H. 
Glenn dr. became the first American to make 
an orbital flight in his bell-shaped Friendship 7. 

March 18, 1965—Soviet Lt. Col. Alexei 
Leonoy stepped out of Voskhod 2 for a 10- 
minute space walk. 

June 3, 1965--Air Foree Maj. Edward H. 
White II became the first U.S, spacewalker, 
remaining outside 20 minutes, 

Feb, 3, 1966—The Soviet Union’s Luna 9 
made the first soft landing on the moon, 

June 2, 1966—The U.S.'s Surveyor 1 dupli- 
cated the Soviet soft-landing achievement, 

Jan, 27, 1967—A launching-pad fire aboard 
Apollo 1 killed three U.S. astronauts, forcing a 
reevaluation of the Apollo program, 

Jan. 22, 1968—Tirst orbital flight of the U.S. 
Junar module. 

Oct. ii, 1968—The first manned Apollo 
space flight, Apollo 7, carried three U.S, astro- 
nauts into earth orbit. 

Dee, 21, 1968—Apollo 8 was launched toward 
the moon and carried its three astronauts suc- 
cessfully into lunar orbit and back to earth. 

March 3, 1969—The start of the 10-day 
Apollo 9 mission, which tested the capabilities 
of the lunar module, 

May 18, 1969—Apollo 10 was launched into 
a dress-rehearsal flight for the lunar landing, 
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‘Led 
By Jon i 
Newsday Staff Correspondent 

Edgartown, Mass.—Amid a growing list of unan- 
swered questions, Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) was to be charged today with leaving the scene 
of a weekend auto accident for almost nine hours with- 
out having reported that a woman riding with him in 
his car was killed. 

One question raised by the accident was what effect 
the mishap might have on Kennedy’s rising political 
fortune. In addition to the initial questions of why the 
senator failed to report the accident for nearly nine 
hours, and where and how he spent those hours, the 
following points raised questions: 


@ After pulling himself from the creek inte which 
his car had plunged late Friday night, Kennedy walked 
past at least five houses, two of them burning night 
Jights and one of them only 100 steps from the acci- 
dent site. 


@ The Dukes County medical examiner, Dr. 
Donald R. Mills, did not perform an autopsy, although 
there were no witnesses to what happened. Mills said 
that his initial examination left no doubt that the 

. dead woman, Mary Jo Kopechne, had drowned. Under 
Massachusetts law, he has sole descretion, 


@ Kennedy, whose Saturday statement to police 
said that he had reported the accident as soon as he 
had recovered enough to realize what had happened, 
actually spent about 45 minutes early Saturday morn- 
ing riding the harbor ferry with two aides and waiting 
for about 30 minutes near one of the ferry slips before 
filing his report, according to the boat's crewmen. 

Kennedy, reported by his family doctor to be 
suffering from a concussion, has been in seclusion in 
his home in nearby Hyannis Port and has not elab- 
orated on his statement to the police. 

‘The accident took place some time between 11:15 
PM Friday and 1 AM Saturday on Chappaquiddick 
Island, the easternmost part of Martha’s Vineyard. 
Kennedy, who had flown here from Washington, had 
been at a small party at a cottage rented by a cousin, 
Joseph Gargan. 

According to the senator's statement, he left the 
party at about 11:15 to catch the ferry to Edgartown, 
a village across a narrow strip of water from Chappa- 
quiddick. He said that Miss Kopechne, a former aide 
to his late brother, Sen. Robert F, Kennedy (D-N.Y.), 
was in the car with him. 

Half a mile from the cottage, the island’s only 
paved road curves sharply to the left toward the ferry. 
Instead of taking that curve, Kennedy, driving a black 
1967 Oldsmobile, went to the right at the unlit corner, 
down a narrow sand road. In his statement, Kennedy 
said that he was unfamiliar with the route and made 
@ wrong turn. 

The sand road goes for seven-tenths of a mile be- 
fore coming to a small bridge over a tidal creek about 
30 yards wide. The bridge is only 1014 feet wide, is un- 
marked and unlit and has no guard rails, only a six- 


Facing 





inch-high wooden curb on both sides. Kennedy's car 
went off the bridge on the right, flipping on its back 
into the deep and fast-flowing water. Kennedy said 
that he cannot remember how he got out of the car, but 
that he dived several times to try to see whether Miss 
Kopechne was still in the car. 

The house nearest the scene of the accident is being 
rented this summer by Mrs. Pierre Malm of Lebanon, 
Pa., and her 21-year-old daughter, Sylvia, Miss Malm 
said that at about 11:30 PM she heard a car “going 
faster than they usually do” past the house, Neither 
she nor her mother heard a crash, she said. 

Miss Malm said that she had turned off her 50- 
watt bedroom light at midnight but that a 25-watt 
night light remained on downstairs all night. Even 
with only the small light on, the Malm cottage stood 
out like a beacon last night from the scene of the 
accident. So did a night light in the next cottage. 
Mrs. Nancy Smith, the owner of that cottage, said 
that she leaves her night light on every night. 

Kennedy said that after trying and failing to see 
whether Miss Kopechne was still in the car, he wan- 
dered back to the cottage where his friends were. 
That would mean that he walked 1.7 miles, He said 
that he climbed into the back of a car at the cottage, 
though he did not say how long he stayed there. He 
said that he then asked someone to bring him back to 
Edgartown. The identity of that person was not known. 

Jared Grant, the ferry owner, said that he did not 
see Kennedy crossing early Saturday morning and 
that he was not awakened for a special trip after a 
last run at about 12:45 AM. But he said that when 
he left, there were still at least 20 boats in the harbor 
and that it is not unusual for someone to arrange his 
own trip across, even at that hour. 

As he often did ducing the sailing race weekend, 


Fierce Air Battles Heat 


By the Associated Press 


Israeli and Egyptian jets battled over the Suez 
Canal yesterday and raided each other’s territory in 
some of the heaviest fighting since the 1967 war. 

Each side claimed that it shot down a large num- 
ber of enemy planes. Egyptian officials said that 17 
Israeli jets were downed and called it the “Arabs’ 
greatest victory” since 1967. Israeli authorities admit- 
ted’ losing two planes, but said that five Egyptian 
planes were downed, three MIGs and two Sukhoi 
SU-7 fighters, 

‘The fighting began early yesterday with an Is- 
raeli commando attack on an Egyptian island fortress 
in the Gulf of Suez. Israeli planes followed up by 
hitting Egyptian positions across the Suez Canal for 
the first time since the 1967 war, and Egyptian jets 
then took to the air to raid Israeli targets in the 
occupied Sinai Desert. " 

Israel said that the pilots of its two downed air- 
craft bailed out safely and landed on Israeli territory. 
Military communiques from Egypt and Cairo Radio 
said that one Israeli Mirage jet fighter was shot down 
by anti-aireraft fire during the commando raid, anoth- 
er was downed later yesterday morning, nine in the 
afternoon and six more in the evening. 

The air battles coincided with fierce artillery 
duels along the Suez Canal in which Israel claimed 
that three of its soldiers were killed. 

A senior Israeli army officer said that by hitting 
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Israelis hope to prevent estalation of the fighting on 
the canal. “We have not used air power in this area 
in the way we have used it today,” he said. “The 
express purpose of doing so is to try to stop a deteri- 
orating situation along the canal. But we cannot guar- 
antee that it is strong enough medicine.” 

Observers in Tel Aviv saw the air battles as a 
serious escalation of Israeli-Egyptian hostilities. De- 
fense Minister Moshe Dayan has said that if all-out 
war comes, it will most likely come on the Suez. 


Accident Uharges 


AP Wirenhotor 

COMPLAINT. Dominic J. Arena, at left, police 
chief of Edgartown, Mass., comments yesterday 
about his plan to file a complaint against Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy (0-Mass.), above left, af- 
to report immediately a 
| accident in which Mary Jo Kopechne, 
ve right, died. 








Kennedy invited some old political associates along 
for a social outing. Among them this time were Miss 
Kopechne, who had worked avidly in Robert F. Ken- 
nedy’s presidential campaign last year. 

Kennedy did not report the accident until about 
9 AM Saturday, according to Police Chief Dominic 
J. Arena. The senator said that he was in shock and 
exhausted, though at the time he believed himself 
to be unhurt, and did not really comprehend what 
had happened. As soon as he did understand, he said, 
he went to the police. Arena said that he would file 
a charge against Kennedy of leaving the scene of an 
accident. 

But Richard B. Hewitt, a captain of a little ferry 
boat that runs back and forth between Edgartown and 
“Chappy,” as the island is called, said that Kennedy 
first rode back to the little island about 8 AM Satur- 
day morning where he sat for about a half-hour, and 
then rode back to town. He was accompanied by a man 
reportedly identified as Joseph Markham, formerly a 


Us. attorney and now Kennedy’s lawyer. 


Stephen Ewing, 16, a crewman on the ferry, said 
that he had asked Kennedy if he had heard of the 
accident, which had been discovered earlier in the 
morning by a young boy. Ewing said that the man 
with Kennedy snappily replied that they knew of it, 

The car was pulled out of the water by local au- 
thorities and hauled to the Depot Corner Service 
Station here. By last night, its license plates had been 
removed. Miss Kopechne’s body reportedly was flown 
to an undisclosed destination yesterday. Kennedy 
aides reportedly arranged for the flight. The senator 
talked fo the girl’s parents by phone Saturday, 

Arena said that there was no suspicion of driving 
negligence on Kennedy's part and that no “physical 
evidence” of drinking had been found at the scene of 
the accident. 


Suez Canal 


Up to now Israel has used commando raids across 
the canal to show the Egyptians they had to “pay a 
price for the firing,” a senior Israeli army officer said. 

An Israeli spokesman said that the night com- 
mando attack on the Gulf of Suez fortress was Is- 
raeli’s costliest since the six-day war. He said that 
six Israeli soldiers were killed and nine were wounded, 
and denied Egyptian claims that 30 Israelis were 
killed and a Mirage fighter was shot down. 


Lull No Peace Bid: Wheeler 


Saigon (UPI)—Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, having 
completed his review of the battle lull in Vietnam, 
tuled out U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam by the end 
of 1970 yesterday and said that he does not believe 
the lull is a move toward peace on the part’ of the 
Communists. 

Wheeler, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
spoke at a news conference at Tan Son Nhut Airport 
here before returning to the U.S. He gave his assess- 
ment of the Vietnam war following a four-day tour 
of the war zone made at the request of Secretary of 
Defense Laird, Asked if he considered the four-week- 


munists, Wheeler replied: “No, I do not. As you 
know, the enemy’s level of combat has always been 
eyclic.” 

Wheeler said that President Thieu of South Viet- 
nam was “absolutely correct” in his recent statement 
that the U.S. would not be able to withdraw all of its 
forces from Vietnam by the end of next year. He de- 
clined comment on the possibility of any troop redue- 
tions beyond the withdrawal of 25,000 Americans from 
the war zone by the end of next month. A cutback in 
strength that is in precess, 

“It would be unbecoming for me to preempt the 
President of the, United States,” he said. President 
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TRIMS... : 


body-contoured underwear 
for the slim look of today 


$ 


‘J 75 

TO 

Complete the body-hugging lock of the time with colorful 
Kodel*polyester/combed cotton that blend to give you fash- 


ion’s newest innovation... tapered underwear to complement 
the smooth styles of ’69, 28-38, S-M-L included in group. 


Grants-own 
A. Hip brief $1 €. Tapered T-shirt ,....$1.25 
B. Mock turtle shirt... $1.75 DB. Boxer short ., +3125 


DO YOU HAVE A GRANTS CREDIT ACCOUNT? 
Shop today the Grants credit way, 


DO picks HAVE & GRANT CREOIF ACCOUNT? TAKE ONLY MINUTES TO APPLY 


tunis KNOWN FOR VALUES...COAST TO COAST 





FREEPORT « HEMPSTEAD ¢ SMITHTOWN « RIVERHEAD 
BAY SHORF e BRENTWOOD ¢ PORT IFFE STA « F PATCHOGUF 








Politicians 
Use LIRR 
As Issue 


The Long Island Rail Road, 


| Whose performance is the daily 


pessimistic focus of 90,000 com- 
muters, has become the growing 
concern of usually optimistic 
politicians, 

In the latest political move 
concerning the railroad’s preb- 
lems, State Sen. Edward J, 
Speno (R-East Meadow) said 
yesterday that Gov, Rockefel- 
Jer’s chances for reelection could 
be hurt seriously unless the situ- 
ation on the commuter fine im- 
proved, Meanwhile, six trains 
were canceled in this morning’s 
rush hours as the train supply 
problem continued. 

“What will make the differ- 
ence is whether or not the rail- 
road is running properly and ef- 
ficiently and giving quality ser- 
vice,” Speno said in a WABC 
radio interview. “It’s giving no 
service to speak of now.” Speno, 
former Nassau County Repub- 
lican chairman, said that the 
govemor “must involve himself 
in this, and T’m sure he will.” 
He added that Rockefeller was 
“very concerned” about the 
situation. 


Role for Rockefeller 

Although a spokesman for 
Rockefeller declined to com- 
ment on Speno’s statement 
yesterday, he confirmed that 
the governor would be stepping 
into the picture in the next two 
or three weeks at the request of 
Hempstead Town Presiding 
Supervisor Ralph G, Caso, also 
a Republican. 

The Republican moves follow 
a Democratic drive last week to 
obtain signatures on a petition 
calling on Rockefeller to dismiss 
William J. Ronan, chairman of 
the LIRR’s parent body, the 
Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority, and LIRR President 
Frank Aikman, About 4,000 
names were gathered in the 
drive, initiated by A, William 
(Monk) Larson, the Demo- 
eratic candidate for Cazo's posi- 
tion, Other Democratic candi- 
dates in Nassau are expected to 
begin circulating similar peti- 
tions soon, 


1966 Vote 


In commenting on Rockefel- 
ler’s election chances, Speno 
said that the governor had re- 
ceived a large percentage of his 
majority in the 1966 guberna- 
torial election from Nassau and 
Suffolk counties. Rockefeller re- 
ceived 288,926 votes in Nassau 
and 135,514 votes in Suffolk in 
the 1966 election, He defeated 
his Democratic opponent, 
Frank D. O'Connor by 392,263 
votes, 

Speno himself has been re~ 
ported to be a potential candi- 
date in the race for the seat held 
by Sen, Charles E, Goodell (R- 
N.Y.). Goodell’s seat will be up 
for election in 1970. Rockefel- 
Jer’s term also is up that year, 
and the governor has indicated 











that he intends to run again 


Find man-sized savings of 20% off regular 


prices on suits and sport coats 


| 
| 
| 





Red-tag sale of Summer and 
Winter weight men’s suits 


Sale *60 to ‘80 


Regularly $75 te $108 


® Find a wide selootion of exciting sithourttes 

@ Soloot from summer and winter weight fabrtos 
® 2or 3-button modols with side or center venta 
© Choose from an assortment of fashion colors 
© Sizes regular, short or long 

® Nat avery aize in overy style and color 


Sorey, no mail oF plene orders. Dept, 10 


Red-iag sale of Summer and 
Winter weight sport coats 


Sale ‘28 to *48 


Regularly $35 to $60 


© Find the style to anit your individual tagta 


‘@ Choose from plaids, checks, solids tn a wide 
assortment of colors 


® Find all wools or Dacron® polyester/wool bland 
‘® Sizes regular, short or long 
@ Not every size in every oolor 


Sorry, no mail ov phone order. Dapt. 182 
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Macy's Roosevelt Fieid, Huntington, Say Shore aud Smith Haven 


Close-out of 
famous maker's 
swimwear for men 


_ Sale *3” to 5” 


Reduced from $5 to $19 


@ Find swim tranks and cabana jackots 
dn a wide assortment of styles 

® Choose from priats, solids, wild, wild patterns ia 
avast collection of summer colors 


All motivalousy made by a very famous maker 
© 100% cotton or Dacron® polyeater/ootton blend 
© Sime: swim trunks, waist sizes 30 to 42; jackets 
and shirts, aizes S-M-L-XL. 


@ Pick up a few, at these low sale pricas you can’t 
aiford not to 


Not every size in every color 


mnie Janene aanes 


Soory, no mai or phone orders. Dopt. 182 
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Astronauts Break In 
To Give Aker Relief 


By Joe Donnelly 

New York—The mobile cart that brought 
dack Aker in to pitch the top half of the eighth 
at Yankee Stadium yesterday lost its forward 
Speed on its refurn trip, There it sat on the 
playing field, yards outside the home team bull- 
pen in right. Meanwhile, the lunar module of 
Apollo 11 was zeroing in on the moon, within a 
couple of thousand feet. 

Earthbound men can prove resourceful, too. 
The ground crewman tried reverse and finally 
backed the cart into the bullpen. The lunar 
module had narrowed the distance to its goal 
about 1,000 feet. And Aker, the Yankee relief 
pitcher who entered the game with a string of 
2614 scoreless inning scattered over 16 outings, 
was quickly in trouble. It seemed a question of 
who would halt the 2-2 tie first, the Senators or 
the astronauts. 

Neil Armstrong and crew won that race. At 
4:17 PM on the stadium scoreboard clock, the 


Sports 


Junar module touched down on the moon, And 
in the next minute ball park announcer Bob 
Shepard interrupted the game with this an- 
nouncement: “You will be happy to know that 
Apollo 11 has landed on the moon.” 

What followed was far more visually impres- 
sive than the 3-2 Yankee victory in 11 innings. 
It was Bat Day and the majority of the paying 
crowd of 32,933 was comprised of youngsters. 
‘They reacted to Shepard’s announcement with a 
magnificent, swelling cheer. Maybe they knew 
and liked their baseball, but these youngsters 
left the feeling they’ve learned to respect other 
things in life, too. More impressive than the 
waving sea of bats was the roar that reached 
emotional intensity. Then they stood silent and 
respectful through the playing of “America the 
Beautiful.” 

“The kids were great,” Ralph Houk recalled 
later. “And I'll never forget when they (the 
astronauts) landed, Runners on first and third, 
nobody out and two strikes and a ball on (Ken) 
McMullen.” 

Aker might not forget it soon, either. He 
turned his back on the Senators’ No. 6 hitter, 
doffed his cap and faced the outfield for the 
silent moment of prayer. Ball players often put 
down field interruptions with scathing denuncia- 
tions; they weren’t liable to do it with this one. 


Phils’ Allen 


Philadelphia (AP)—Richie Allen of the 
Philadelphia Phillies was reinstated yester- 
day after 26 days under indefinite suspen- 
sion without pay. The controversial first 
baseman was reinstated after meeting for 
more than an hour with Phils manager 
Bob Skinner. 

Allen was suspended June 24 when he 
failed to show for a doubleheader against 
the Mets at Shea Stadium. Skinner said in 
a terse statement, “Richie Allen is rein- 
stated as of today, He will not play since 
he is not in shape to play. It would not be 
fair to him. He is going to throw at home, 
and Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday he 
will work out at the ball park.” 

During the 26 days, Allen missed 29 
games, and at his reported $80,000 a year 
salary, lost more than $11,000 in pay. 








“No, I have respect for what they're doing 
up there,” Aker said, “And I was kind of glad it 
happened when it did. It gave me time to collect 
my thoughts.” The reliever, who hadn't pitched 
for eight days, was having trouble getting his 
sidearm sinker over. He came back tougher, a 
second strike to McMullen and then a grounder 
to third. 

Bobby Cox, who had replaced sore-legged 
Jerry Kenney, gloved it and threw to the plate, 
Mike Epstein was out. Aker hit Hank Allen 
with a one-and-two pitch and the bases were 
loaded with one out. Aker came through another- 
scoreless inning when Ed Brinkman bounced 
back to him. The toughest part of the double 
play was the pitcher’s throw home. 

“T throw sidearm except when I’m fielding,” 
Aker said. “Then I throw overhand. That’s to 
take my natural pitching spin off the toss, The 
only thing was I got the ball back in my hand 
and threw Jake a palm ball.” Gibbs stuck with 
the high toss and threw to first to double Brink- 
man. The kids gave a milder cheer this time. 

Aker worked three more tense but scoreless 
innings, one out longer than his longest previous 
Yankee outing. His scoreless streak was at 3014 
innings, his Yankee ERA at 0.26 (one earned 
Tun in 3344) when Houk decided Aker had had 
enough after escaping a bases-loaded jam in the 
llth. “That was his last inning whether we 
scored or not,” the Yankee manager said. 

Roy White sect up Aker’s fifth Yankee win 
with his third hit, a one-out double to left, 
Jimmie Hall was intentionally walked. ‘That 
brought up Gene Michael, the normally slick- 
fielding shortstop whose two second-inning 
errors had set up the Senators’ runs. Michael sent 
everybody home with a sharp single in the first- 
second hole, Washington second baseman Tim 
Cullen did a fine job of diving for the hit, but he 
couldn’t hold it and his scramble and throw 
home were too late to get the speedy White. 

The Yankees were soon scurrying in all 
directions, a laughing exit at the All-Star break 
even if they are six games under .500. Houk was 
heading for his Pompano, Fla., home, chuckling 
over two more successful launches of Steve 
Hamilton's Folly Floater. 

The soft serve, that reaches its zenith at 
about 15 feet, was thrown first in the fifth 
inning. It was a battle of six-foot-seven giants, 
with Frank Howard the bewildered loser. The 
slugger took it for a strike. “And he had his arm 
out to call time before the pitch got there,” said 
Houk, laughing as he dressed. Howard then 
checked with home-plate umpire Ron Luciano. 

“All he asked,” Luciano said, “was ‘Is it 
legal?’ I told him it was, that we had checked 
with the legal office. If there were runners on 
base it would be ruled a balk, because of the 
stop Hamilton comes to, but there were no 
runners on base. And Frank said, ‘Then it's a 
gteat pitch.” ” 





Comes Back 


Allen was supposed to show at Connie 
Mack Stadium for the meeting at 9 AM 
yesterday but did not appear until shortly 
before 11 AM, The meeting between the 
slugging infielder and Skinner was set up 
by Allen's business manager, Clem Capoz- 
zoli, and Phils’ owner Bob Carpenter. 

Carpenter was asked if Allen under- 
stood he would have to conform to all of 
the club rules. “We discussed all phases 
and I think he'll make every e-fort,” Car- 
penter said. “I just want him to be one of 
the 25 men and that’s what he wants to 
be,” the owner added, 

Someone asked Carpenter, “is he 
(Allen) a new person?” Carpenter replied, 
“There's no way you can expect anyone to 
be a new person. He underst:.nds the way 
things must be done.” 
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| Namath Arrives, 


Works Out Today 


By George Usher 

Hempstead—Joe Namath goes back to 
work today, 

He arrived at the Jets’ training camp at 
Hofstra University last night at 7:20, three 
hours and 40 minutes before the 11 PM 
curfew. He will work out with his teammates 
for the first time today, one week after the 
other Jet veterans began training for their 
exhibition game against the College All-Stars 
at Chicago, Aug. 1. 

Namath was unshaven and appeared tired 
when he climbed from a chauffeur-driven Ca- 
dillac limousine, He was accompanied by his 
lawyers, Jim Walsh and Mike Bite, and Jet 
teammate Jim Hudson, who had threatened 
to quit football along with tight end Pete 
Lammons if Namath held to his decision to 
reitre. Lammons arrived in camp at 6:20 last 
night. 

Dressed in a blue windbreaker, grey pants 
and sneakers with the laces open, Namath 
smiled when he first stepped from the car. A 
reporter asked the quarterback if he could 
say, “Welcome back.” Namath answered, 
“You can say any damn thing you want.” 

Then the quarterback, who had just arrived 
from Los Angeles, said, “I won't talk to 
reporters. I have no comment on anything, 
not even football. I’m tired. I just want to 
take a shower, have a beer and go to bed.” 

Asked if he would practice today, Namath 
said, “Of course.” 

He had announced his retirement from 
professional football June 6 at a press confer- 
ence in Bachelors ILI, a Lexington Ave, bar 
that he had been ordered to sell by profes- 
sional football commissioner Pete Rozelle. 
‘The choice was suspension or retirement, 
Namath quit. 

Rozelle said Bachelors Hil was frequented 
by “undesirables,” and that Namath, al- 
though innocent of any wrongdoing, could not 
be associated with such an element for the 
good of football. Namath finally agreed to 
sell his interest in the bar Friday. 

“This thing has affected too many people, 
Namath said. “I’m selling because of all the 
publicity and what has been said, not because 
there is or ever was anything wrong with 
Bachelors IT.” 


det coach Weeb Ewhank, notified of 
Namath’s arrival in his room on the ninth 
floor of Tower ©, the dormitory at Hofstra 
where the dets are housed, said, “It's been a 
hectic two weeks. This thing has taken away 
from the business of football, and we're trying 
to put together a football team, We think 
we'll have a pretty good team,” 

Ewbank isn’t worried about his quarter 
back’s condition. “I’m sure Joe is ready to 
go,” Ewbank said. “He’s pretty smart, and I 
hear he’s been throwing. I'm sure he'll be 
ready to play in the All-Star game, but I 
can’t say how much we'll use him.” 

< £  & 


Fans can see Namath in action when the 
Jets participate in an intrasquad serimmage 
Friday night at Hofstra Stadium, It will be a 
controlled, no-kick, no-tackle-the-quarterback 
skirmish. Admission is $2. 

Ewbank held a. similar scrimmage Satur- 
day for the rookies and players who were 
invited to p early. The coach praised the 
work of rookie Mike Baitle, a defensive back 
from USC, and rookie Wayne Stewart, a six- 
foot-seven tight end from the University of 
California. Stewart caught a touchdown pasg 
from quarterback Al Woodall, a second-round 
draft pick from Duke. 

Running back Lee White, top Jet choice in 
the 1968 draft, came out of the scrimmage 
relieved and pleased, It was his first contact 
following knee surgery after the last season’s 
opener against Kansas City, 

White, who will probably replace retired 
Bill Mathis in the backfield, said, “I'm all 
right. I got hit and it didn’t scare me.” 

With fullback Billy Joe alsa recovering 
from knee surgery, the Jet coaches are giving 
running back George Nock a good look, The 
rookie from Morgan State ran well Saturday, 
collecting 35 yeards on nine carries. He also 
caught a short pass from Hal Olson, a quar- 
terback hopeful from Mlinois State. 

Others who looked strong in the scrimmage 
were defensive linemen Karl Henke and 
Steve Thompson, defensive back Mike D’Am- 
ato, an ex-Hofstra player; linebacker 
Mike Hall, a rookie from Alabama, and 
flanker John Dockery, a second-year player 
from Harvard. 





Giants Get Milt Plum, 
Another Shining Knight 


Fairfield, Conn.—Gary Wood and Jim 
LeClair won't like it and Fran Tarkenton 
might feel somewhat uneasy in his role as the 
White Knight of the New York Giants. Milt 
Plum is bound to have an effect on the Giant 
quarterbacks. 

Plum, 34 and entering his 13th season in 
the National 
Football League, 
was obtained by 
the Giants yester- 
day im a_ trade 
with the Los 
Angeles Rams for 
a future draft 
choice. Plum, the 
leading passer in 
the NFL in 1960 
and ‘61 with the 
Cleveland Browns, 
will challenge 
Wood for the No. 2 
quarterback spot 
behind Tarkenton. 

Jf Plum makes 
it, LeClair’s future 
with the Giants 
will be uncertain. 
LeClair, who played quarterback at Post Col- 
lege, was cut by the Denver Broncos of the 
American Football League last year. He also 


Milt Plum 





failed with the San Francisco Forty-Niners. 

Sherman likes the way LeClair handles 
himself and the way he throws, But this is 
the season of the Giant purge and the coach 
may not have the patience to go with inexper- 
ence. Sherman has already blasted several 
Giant veterans in the press and said there will 
be some changes, or else. 

Tarkenton? He doesn’t have to worry about 
losing his position as No. 1. All he has to 
worry about is Plum’s challenge to the Tar- 
kenton image. Plum, like Fran, is an advo- 
cate of clean living. Plum doesn’t drink, 
smoke or go stepping with the boys in go-go 
joints. You won’t see him in Wednesdays or 
any other East Side New York nightspots. He 
and Fran can spend a lot of quiet evenings 
recounting their good deeds of the day. 

Plum is also a perfectionist. “I'm dejected 
even when we win,” he says, “I hate to miss 
a single pass. If I complete 39 of 40, 1 think 
of the one I missed, I think about it all Sun- 
day night and into Monday.” 

He's had plenty to think about in his 
career, which got him to Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles and now New York. As a pro, he 
has attempted 2,410 passes, completed 1,803 
for 17,499 yards and 122 touchdowns, Last 
season he only had to fret aver seven incom- 
pleted passes, He threw 12, connecting on five 
for 49 vards and one touchdown. 
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S. Diego 00 000 060 6 6 2% 
Atlinta 100 413 Ofx—10 13 £ 


Kiehy tL, 3-12), Baldschun (4), | 
Sick 3}, MeCool (7), Jarvis CW. 
8-7), HR—Cepeda (4th). 


«First. Game) 


Chicago — 061 000 @0—1 8 0 
Phila, _ (00 000 006—0 7 6 


Jenkins (W, 13-7), Jackson (L, 
9-10), Wilson (9) 











{Second Game) 


Chicago _ 102 O1L 100-6 12 2 
Phila, 010 000 000-1 4 6 


Selma (W, 10-4). Champion (L, 
3-5) Farrell (5), Boozer (7), Raffa} 
(8). HR--Santo (20th). 





American League 


(First Game) 
Detroit — 600 G00 210—9 11 6 | 
Cleveland 20 G00 OWO—Z_ 7 E 








Lolich, Lasher (W, 1-0) (7), Me- | 
Mahon (9). Eltsworth, Williams (L, 
3-10) (7). HR—W. Horton (3th) 


(Second Game) 
Detroit 360 900 100 0-4 9 0 
Cleveld 000 162 1001-5 5 0 


Wilson, Timmerman (6), Patter- | 
son (8), Sparma (L, 5-8) 0). 
Pizzavo, Law (8), Hargan (8), 
Pina (W, 4-2) (10). HR—W. Hor- 
fon (au), T. Horton (20th), 
Seheinblum (st). 

















(First Game) 
K, City _ 001 040 030-—8 13 2 
Chicago 100 630 200-6 10 6 


Rooker, O'Riley (5), Drabowsky 
QW, 7-6) (7), Cosco (8). Peters, 
Carlos (6), Osinski (L, 3-4) (7), 
Wood (8), Bell (8), Nyman (8). 
HR-~-Taylog (3rd), Oliver (10th). 


(Second Game) 
K. City 020 000 000 G1~8 8 0 
Chicago GOL 000 OO UO—% 13 4 


Butler (W, 5-5), Drago (11), Hor- 
Jen, Wood 5) (10th), Carlos | 
(1), 

















(Birst Game) 


Onkland. 000 O01 020-3 8 4 
Calif, —_. 104 003 20x—7 9 1 | 


Blue (L, 0-1), Sprague (6), | 
Lochei 


nn (7). Messersmith (W, 
(8, Tatum (8), HR 
Spencer (2nd), 






Outland 100 340 100-9 10 2 | 
Calif,  1L0 103 GOU—G 8 2 


Krausse (W, 5-4), Hunter (6), 
Sprague (8). Brunet (L, 6-7), Fist 
er (5), Wright lay (7), Wil- 
heim (9). HR—Jackson (37th), 
Bando (8th), Cater (6th), Repow 
(th), Egan (3rd), 














(Suspended of Saturday 
Minn. O20 301 O00 
000 UOL OUI—Ih 10 4 


Seattle 009 602 013 
000 GOL DOO—~ 720 2 


Crider, Worthington (6), Perran- 
oki (), Kaat (14), Perry (Ww, 
30-5) 417}, Bouton, O'Donoghue 
(4), Baney (), Locker (7), Bra- 
vender (9), Pattin (16), Gelnar 
., 2-6) (7), HR--Cardenas (6th), 
ender (5th), Pagliaroni (2nd). | 





‘Regular Game) 
. .. 01 106 030-4 8 6 
Seattle ~ 000 000 000-0 9 2 


Perry (W, 11-5). Gelnar (L, 2-7), | 
Bouton (3), O'Donoghue (8), Tal-| 
bet ©). HR—Mitterwald (4th), 
Tovar (ard). 











Baltimore 006 Olt 003—5 10 1 
Boston . O02 110 O3x—-G 8 @ | 


Cuellar (L, 10-9), Leonhard (6), 
<6), Watt «§). Culp cw, 
14-6), Romo (6), Landis (6), Lon- 
berg CD, Jarvis (9), Lyle (9). HR— 
OBrien (4th). 
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Macy’s special purchase 

of surplus factory stocks of 

this 1969 deluxe slim-line 
color TV with AFC 

makes this low sale price possible. 


& 


We watch your money 
as though it were our own. 
Every day Macy‘s 


F @ 23” picture measured 
Comparison Shoppers iagonally 
literally cover miles @ Deluxe all-wood console 


to check our prices « AFC dectronic tuning keeps 
so we can always 
give you value. 


picture finely timed as you 
change channels 
@ Full 98 days home service 


Los A. — $00 060 000—8 6 3 | 
S Fran. 002 200 12x—7 10 2 | 
Osteen CL, 12-8), Brewer oH 
Perry GW, 12-7). HR—Pervy (st), 
MeCovey (30th), 
Be 4 ie 






OUR LOWEST PRICE IN 3 YEARS 
ON ANY DELUXE COLOR TV WITH 
ALL THESE LUXURY FEATURES: 


Twin speakers 


Color-to-black/white amtomatic 
switching 

Tint control lets you adjust 
background color 

All-ehannel UHF/VHF tuning 
Free delivery 


On screen: photo. not aetaal reception. 2 year picture tube warrantee; you pay 
only far labor after 90 dave. Sorry, no mail or phone orders. 


Charge your TV to your Macy account end pay in convenient monthly payment. 





No aveomm? Open ene today. 





Macy’s Roosevelt Field, Huntington, Bay Shore and Smith Haven open late Monday night. 
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ie ’ UPI Telephoto 
JUMPING FOR JOY? No, that's not Ron Santo clicking his heels affer a Chicago win. 
It's San Francisco shortstop Hal Lanier scoring eighth-inning run the hard way, after 
flipping over Los Angeles catcher Tom Haller during Giants' 7-3 win at Candlestick Park. 


dim Perry: A Big Sunday; 
Reggie Ahead of Roger 


One victory a day is enough to satisfy most 
pitchers, but yesterday both Minnesota's Jim 
Perry and Seattle's John Gelnar had a chance to 
win two, Perry took advantage of the opportu- 
nity-——at Gelnar’s expense. 

Perry began yesterday as the fifth Minnesota 
pitcher and Gelnar as the seventh Seattle 
pitcher in the continuation of a Saturday night 
game which had been suspended at 1 AM Sun- 
day. ‘The game was tied at that point, 7-7, after 
16 innings, and Perry and Gelnar got through 
the 17th yesterday before the ‘Twins’ right- 
hander and his teammates erupted for four runs 
in the 18th, 

Perry doubled with one out and later scored 
the winning mm on a balk by Gelnar. The Twi 





ANS: 
added three more runs as Gelnar lost his con- 
trol, issuing three walks. 

‘Then, in the second game, Perry and Gelnar 
started, and Perry prevailed again. He seattered 
nine hifs in shutting out the Pilots 4-0. The two 
vietories boosted his record to 11-4, while Gel- 
nar's two losses put him at 2-7. 


Athleties, Angels Split. Oakland's six-game 
winning streak came to an end in the first game 
as the Angels won 7-3, but three Athletic 
homers, including Reggie Jackson's 37th, in- 
sured a 9-6 victory in the night cap. Oakland is 
still four and a half games behind first-place 
Minnesota in the American League West. 

Jackson is now six games ahead of Roger 
Maris’ 1961 record pace, He added two doubles 
to his solo homer, as teammates Sal Bando and 
Danny Cater also contributed home runs. 


Red Sox 6, Orolies 5, Fans in Boston, still 
hoping for an American League pennant, saw 
the Red Sox complete a three-game weekend 


sweep of Baltimore, Boston was led by Syd 
O'Brien, who homered and tripled to drive in 
three runs. 

‘The victory moved Boston 11 games behind 
the Orioles, and Red Sox fans had even more to 
cheer about as the All-Star break began. Balti- 
more’s Dave Johnson, scheduled to play in the 
classic tomorrow, was removed from the Ameri- 
can League roster at his own request because of 
a pulled back muscle. He was replaced by Bos- 
ton second baseman Mike Andrews. 


Cubs Sweep Phillies, Ferguson Jenkins, who 
was left off-the All-Star team, beat Grant Jack- 
son, who made it, as Chicago beat Philadelphia, 
1-0, in the first game. The Cubs then took the 
doubleheader with a 6-1 victory in the second 
game. The wins inereased the Cubs’ margin 
over the second-place Mets to four and a half 
wames. 

Jenkins, now 13-7, scattered seven hits in the 
opener, as the Cubs scored their run on a bad- 
hop single by Don Kessinger in the third inning. 
In the second game, Ron Santo provided the 
winning runs with a two-run homer in the third. 


Braves 10, Padres 0. Atlanta moved into first 
place in the National League West by bombing 
San Diego while Los Angeles was losing to San 
Francisco, Orlando Cepeda’s three-run homer 
sparked the Braves’ 13-hit attack, 


Giants 7, Dodgers 3, While Jim Perry was 
hitting and pitching his way to two victories for 
Minnesota, his brother Gaylord was throwing a 
six-bitter and belting his first major-league 
home run as San Franciseo knocked Los Angeles 
out of first place. Willie McCovey did his share, 
as usual, by hitting a two-run homer, his 30th. 








DiLauro’s Ist Win Unbelievable 


Montreal—Jack DiLauro heard the news of 
his first major league victory from the public 
address announcer as he walked off the mound 
yesterday. He didn’t believe it. 

“T heard it on the loudspeaker,” he related, 
“but I thought they were wrong. I didn’t under- 
stand how they could do that. I thought they 
must have a different system in this country.” 

DiLauro had entered the second game with 
the Mets leading the Expos, 4-3. He retired 
pinch-hitter Ron Brand on a grounder, yielded 
a single to Rusty Staub, struck out Mack Jones 
and got Jose Herrera on a liner to first. The 
pitcher of record was Ron Taylor, who pitched 
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tying homer to Coco Laboy. The official 
scorer adjudged Taylor’s appearance brief and 
ineffective. 

DiLauro’s appearance was his first in a week. 
“T threw on my own in the bullpen in the eighth 
because I hadn’t thrown in so long,” he said. 

Gary Gentry can remember three pitches 
which cost him the defeat in the first game. 
They came in the fourth ianing with the Mets 
leading, 2-0. He gave up consecutive homers to 
Jones and Bob Bailey and then two outs later 
served up another homer to Bobby Wine. “I 
almost feel like apologizing to everyone on the 
eam and all the jans in New York too,” Gentry 


to Continue ‘l’hursday 


By Joe Gergen 
Newsday Staff Correspondent 

Montreal—The Mets’ strong right arm, the Mets’ strong right 
stiff arm, has an appointment with the President in Washington 
tomorrow, All-Star business, Tom Seaver calls it. Cleon Jones and 
Jerry Koosman will share the honors with Seaver. 

Then there’s the Mets’ aching back. It has an appointment 
with the doctor in New York 
teday. Medical business, Tom- 
mie Agee ealls it, 

The rest of the Mets have 
no business at al] until Wednes- 
day when they regroup for a 
practice session at Shea Stadi- 
um. Bobby Pfeil, whose 10th 
inning bunt single enabled the 
Mets to earn a split with the 
Montreal Expos yesterday—a 
4-3 victory after a 3-2 loss— 
was off to Virginia to join his 
wife, Ron Swoboda, who scored 
the winning run, was off to 
Maryland to shoot rats, 

By the time the Mets play 
their next game against the 
Cincinnati Reds Thursday 
night, they will have countless 
stories to tell their teammates, 
stories which school children 
traditionally label ‘‘How I 
Spent My Summer Vacation.” 

Only two stories, however, are likely to affect the second-half 
performance of the Mets in their impossible quest for the National 
icone Eastern Division pennant, One involves Seaver; the other, 

gee. 

Seaver pitched a week ago against the Cubs in Chicago. He 
said he had a stiff shoulder. He hurled a five-hitter, What injury? 
Seaver pitched Saturday against the Expos. He said he had a stiff 
shoulder. He failed to retire a batter in the third inning, The Mets 
lost, 5-4. What about the injury, Tom? 

“My arm felt stiff today,” Seaver said yesterday, “and that 
doesn’t usually happen. I don’t know whether I can pitch in 
Washington or not. I hope there is a situation sometime in the 
middle of the game when I can get up in the bullpen and warm 
up. Then I'll know about this stiffness.” 

Gus Mauch, the Mets’ trainer, confirmed the problem, 
“Seaver has complained of stiffness and I gave him some medica- 
tion,” he said. The medication Seaver is taking is butazolidin, 
the same bute which made racing history in Dancer's Image’s 
system. It is supposed to reduce inflammation. 

Agee’s problem is more obvious, It is supported by an elastic 
bandage at the present. Tommie pulled a muscle in his lower 
back at the same time he bruised his shoulder, skinned his knees 
and cut up his left hand. He did it all in one motion in the eighth 
inning of the second game yesterday when he tripped chasing 
Kevin Collins’ double and skidded across the cinder track encir- 
cling the field, He stopped skidding when his right shoulder 
contacted a cyclone fence around the outfield at Jarry Park. 

After a five-minute rest on the ground, Agee was assisted to 
his feet and escorted off the field by Mauch. “I had ice on my 
back for a half hour,” Tommie said. “I should be ready by 
Thursday.” 

The All-Star break couldn't have occurred at a better time 
for the Mets. Especially if National League manager Red Scho- 
endienst isn’t forced to use Seaver in Washington. “Jones just 
hasn’t been hitting, Agee’s hurt and the pitchers need a res 
manager Gil Hodges said. 

The Mets will begin the second half, or stretch drive, 414 
games behind the Cubs. They are that close only because Hodges 
benched Jones, the All-Star left fielder, in favor of Swohoda and 
Pfeil made the kind of play that makes a manager look like a 
genius, 

Jones had four singles in his previous 20 at-bats when Hodges 
invited him to take a rest in the second game. “Swoboda has been 
swinging the bat very good,” Hodges said. “We just haven’t had a 


Tommie Agee 








. place to play him so we created one in the second game.” 


Swoboda had two singles, a double and a walk, He drove in 
the Mets’ first run in a two-run first inning, scored the third run 
in the ninth and doubled to left-center leading off the tenth, 
eventually reaching third when Adolfo Phillips bobbled the ball. 
There were two out and Hodges sent Pfeil, the rookie, to bat for 
Cal Koonce, 

Pfeil bunied Elroy Face’s first pitch. It hugged the line and 
third baseman Coco Laboy had no choice but to let it roll. It 
rolled right into third base. 

Then it was time to go—Seaver to Washington, Agee to the 
doctor and Swoboda to Maryland. 


Vincent Wins NY Title 


Tony Vincent took 444 hours fo win the New York State’s 
tennis title for men 35 years old and over. Vincent, of New York, 
defeated Bob Barker of Port Washington, 7-9, 7-5, 6-3, yesterday 
at the Port Washington Tennis Academy. 

Fine baseline work by both men was responsible for the long 


match, which had the reverse ending from last year’s final, when 
Widths, Sateclie Winaast 
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After a few years, it starts to look beautiful. 


“Ugly, isn't ite" 

“No class.” 

"The hump.” 

"Looks like an afterthought.” 
“Good for laughs,” 
"Stubby buggy.” 

“El Pig-O.” 

New York Magazine recently had a 
few choice words to say about it too: 
“And then there is the VW, which re- 
tains its value better than anything else. 


A 1956 VW is worth more today than 
any American sedan built the same year, 
with the possible exception of a 


Cadillac.” 


Around 27 miles to the gallon. 
Pints of oil instead of quarts. 


No radiator, 


Rear engine traction. 
Low insurance. 
$1,799" is the price. 
Beautiful, isn't it? 


Long Island’s only Authorized Volkswagen Dealers 


Amityville Hicksville Merrick 

Monfer Motors, Ltd. Wolters-Donaldson tng, Saker Motor Corp,, Ltd, 
MerrickRood &Clock Blvd. 430 Plainview Road 233Merrick Road 

Bay Shore Huntington Middle Island 

Trans-Island Automobiles Corp. FearnMotors Ine. Robart WeissVolkswagen, In, 
1600 Sunrise Highway 1220. Jericho Turnpike Middle Country Rood 
Hempstead No. Lawrence New Hyde Parke 

Smait Cars fre. Volkswagen Five Towns,Iag, _Auslander Volkswagen, Inc. 


+257 N. Franklin Streat 


550 Burnside Avenve \ Jericho Turnpike 


Riverhead 

Don Wold's Avtohous 

Routa 58 & Ostrander Avenue 
Roslyn 

Dor Motors Ltd. 

1043 Northern Blvd. 
Sayville 

Bianco Motors, ine. 

4120 Sunrise Highway 


Smithtown Woodbury 
GeorgadDalionVolkswogen,{nc. Courtasy Volkswagen, Ine, 
E.Jericho Turapike 8025 Jericho Tumpike: 
Southampton 

Prasident Motors, Ine. 

County Road 39 

Valley Stream 

Val-Stream Volkswagen, Inc. fesel 

56 WestMersickRoad Dees 


News daw/ Wiew points 


ALICIA PATTERSON, Editor and Publisher—1940-1963 
ee 


Harry F. Guggeqhelm, President and Editor in Chiel 
Ement Levy, Vice President and Associate Publisher 


Bul Moyers, Vice President and Publisher 


John A. Peeples, Vice President 
William F. Mcflwein, Editor 


“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 





For All Men ... Everywhere 


They've made it! 

And all of us have been with them. Traveling together, 
every step of the way, Blasting off from earth in a gigantic 
cloud of orange flame; soaring silently through the blackness 
of space; landing gently on the rugged, gray lunar surface; 
walking for the first time across the landscape of another 
world. Men everywhere have seen and heard and shared this 
epic journey. 

They've made it! 

And what an adventure. What an indelible moment in 
human history. Long after July 20, 1969, has slipped into the 
past, the day will be emblazoned on the signposts of time as 
one of man’s crowning achievements, a supreme test of his 
intellect and courage, a brilliant tribute to his unyielding 
quest for knowledge and the limitless reach of his spirit. 

They've made it! 

., And we have lived to see the dawning of the inter- 
planetary age. Man has slipped the bonds of earth and estab- 
lished a beachhead upon the distant shores of space. 
Only his imagination can envision and only fantasy can 
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thence to the planets and eventually to the stars, man will go 
where he can, For he is an unrelenting explorer. 

They've made it! 

And from the moon, the gallant men who stand outside 
our world gaze at a shining, spinning ball of blue and white, a 
beacon of life and hope, an oasis in the eternal void, So far 
away, and yet they can see so clearly what man on earth has 
never seen—this is one globe, one earth, one world. “All 
nations and kindreds and people and tongues,” man’s unity is 
in his home on earth. 

They've made it! 

And in their triumph we see what man is and what he 
can do when his talents and his resources are mobilized to 
reach the impossible goal. Conquest of space tells man not 
that he is neglecting his own planet but that there are no 
impossible dreams on earth, Our journey to the moon reminds 
us that the world’s ills will bend to man’s purpose if he will 
mobilize his energies to match his desires, 

They've made it! 

And with admiration for their courage and confidence in 
their skill, we join with all men everywhere in wishing 


America’s astranants a cafe emanth ianrnav hack to earth 
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A Triumph 


By Louis Untermeyer 


MOON VIEWS: 





And a Waste 


I confess to an uneasy ambivalence about today’s 
spectacular event. On the one hand I glory in the 
accomplishment of what in other times would have 
been nothing less than a miracle and which, even in 


The Questions to Be Answered 


By Dr. Bentley Glass 8 
A biologist is often asked whether he sees any 
value in the enormously costly effort to place a man 
on the moon, The immediate answer is that the mone- 
tary value of any discovery is impossible to predict. 

Was the anticipated outcome of Columbus's voy- 
age into the unknown western seas worth the cost of 
outfitting his little fleet or the of the men's lives 
it entailed? No one could predict. Even after the dis- 
covery of the New World, was it clear for years that 
it would ever be worth much to European civilization? 
Were the efforts to reach the North and South Poles 
of the earth worth the investment of money and lives 
they cost? 

How many expeditions have set out to climb just 
ene mountain, Everest? As long as there are unscaled 
mountains to climb, men will risk their lives to climb 
them. As long as there is a possibility of reaching a 
moon or planet, and finding out whether or not there 
is life elsewhere in the universe besides on earth, man 
will seek to find a way, no matter what the fiscal cost 
may be, no matter how great the risk of life. 

There are, nevertheless, some 
questions of scientific impor- 
tance which only ioday’s 
landing of man on “2 
the moon and es 
his safe 















will tend to offset loneliness, That this hazard of space. 
exploration is very real and that we know at present 
rather little about it are reasons for farther study 
under a variety of conditions. 

What really interests the biologist: most is the 
question: Is there, or has there ever been, any life on 
the moon? We feel 99.9 per cent sure that the moon, 
with its total absence of an atmosphere and its alter- 
nating exposure to frigid cold and blistering heat, 
cannot support life today. Yet even on this point we 
might be wrong. There might be some way in which 
bacteria or simple unicellular ferms of life could exist 
in an anaerobic state, under the protection of a mantle 
of moon-stuff that would prevent it from catastrophic 
freezing or boiling, or losing its water by rapid evap- 
oration into outer space. 

If there is such lite, or any fossil trace to indicate 
that it once existed on the moon, that. will throw light 
on the second great scientific question about the moon: 
What was its origin? Further, did it come from the 
earth after life had emerged on our own planet? Are 

the forms of life on the meon 

modified earih-forms, or to- 
tally independent in or+ 
igin? Hf independent, 

how different in 

their ba- 
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our own computerized day, borders on the miracu- 
lous. 

I wonder at the minute as well as the immense 
efforts that went into the countless tests, trials, ex- 
periments, probes, and all the infinite caleulations 
that made the first tentative shots, the uneanny orbit- 
ings, and the final triumphant landing possible. 

I regard with awe the way the army of scientists 
and the teams of astronauts combined to iurn age-old 
fantasies into present actuality, translate science fic- 
tion into fact, and make the dreams of centuries an 
overwhelming deed. This quarter of a million miles 
leap into space is the glorification of the small boy's 
visions of adventuring into the vast unknown, the 
thrill of exploring the undiscovered, of verifying or 
invalidating continual guesses, of finding new cle- 
ments, and unearthing evidences of extinct cor per- 
haps still living) sublunar creatures. And for many 
s (perhaps in an overly competitive ardor) the 
jon that it was “our boys” who did this 
tremendous, unprecedented thing. 

On the other hand I am aghast at the expendi- 
tures of time, thought, energy, and money that were 
wasted to Jand a man on the moon. I say “wasted” 
because I am skeptical as to anything good that may 
come of it, I believe we will learn nothing that we did 
not already know about the moon's surface, its 
atmosphere or lack of it, its variations in temperature 
ranging from the extremes of solar radiation to the 
days of darkness, its irregular fluctuations in the rate 
of rotation of the earth, etc., ete, I doubt that a few 
pebbles and specimens of scooped-up lunar dust will 
be of benefit to a single individual on earth. 

It is this individual who concerns me most. As one 
who is “involved in mankind” the entire moon proj- 
ect seems to me an acknowledgment of defeat: an 
evasion, a diversionary tactic, an escape. It per- 
suades us to look elsewhere for excitement rather 
than face problems which, here on earth, we have 
failed to solve. 

What could not the billions of dollars spent over 
the years to allow us to stand on a dead satellite do 
for this world, a world still struggling to live? The 
astronomical amounts of money that have gone into 
equipment alone would have alleviated the sufferings 
of countless people, fed the starving of two continents, 
supplied decent housing for the homeless, and given 
much-needed impetus to the study and possible elim- 
ination of killing diseases that continue to affliet 
humanity. 

Considering the desperate condition of this werld, 
T cannot utter wholehearted hurrahs. The imminence 
of new wars, the stockpiling of bacterial with other 
monstrous weapons, and the overhanging threat of 
iotal aunihilation prevent me from sharing the gen- 
eral rejoicing. I cannot be happy about the first man 
on oe moon as long as I worry about the last man on 
earth, 











Louis Untermeyer is a noted 
author and antholagist. 
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sic na- 

ture from earth-life 
are they? Could they 
even, by some improk- 
able quirk of fate be infee- 


return 
can answer. 

Some of these, 

such as the capacity 

of man to function effec- 
tively under severely altered lious for us? 
conditions—weightlessness, or re- There are other questions, not 
duced gravity; lack of an atmosphere, and absence directly biological, which nevertheless intrigue the 
of external pressure; and psychological deprivation— biologist. What is the age of the moon? If it separated 
we have already explored to a significant extent, and from the earth less than three billion years ago, 
could continue to explore, without actually Janding. which moon-samples can tell us, it should originally 
on the moon, have had primitive earthlife on it. What is the com- 

‘There has been a lot of talk about the problem of — position of the material of the moon? Are its minerals 
weightlessness, which will actually be less for a man in the same proportions as in the earth’s crust? 
on the moon than in outer space. The effects of re- Do they contain water of crystallization? In fact, 
duced gravity will require some practice for adjust- is there any water at all on the moon, not free or 
ment, but are really not too serious. Rather little bas frozen, but in chemical combination? What is the state 
been said about the lack of external pressure. Every- of the moon’s dust and rocks? Did they all solidify 
one knows that oxygen musi be supplied to an from a melted condition into crystalline material? 
astronaut to enable him to breathe. It is not so gen- Above all, is there, or was there ever, water on the 
erally recognized that the suit he wears must be moon? 
stiff and strong because it must resist ihe outward For water, far more than free oxygen, is the very 
pressure of his body tissues and the air around him pasis of life as we know it, and we cannot conceive 
against the vacuum of outer space. But of course the what a living thing would be like without it. 
space suit is made precisely to meet these specifica- 
tions. 

Psychological deprivation, resulting from isolation 
with few or no companions for a long period of time, 
is another aspect that can be explored in orbital Hight 
just as well as or better than on the moon’s surface, 
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Dr. Glass is academic vice president of the 
State University at Stony Broek and a dis- 
tinguished projessor of biology. 
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What Neil Armstrong Really Saw on the Moon 


who knows if the moon's 
a balloon, coming out of a keen city 
in the sky—filled with pretty people? 
(and if you and I should 
get into it, if they 
should take me and take you inte their balloon, 
why then 
we'd go up higher with all the pretty people 
than houses and steeples and clouds: 
go sailing 
away and away sailing into a keen 
city which nobody’s ever visited, where 
always it’s Spring) and everyone’s 
in love and flowers pick themselves 
—@. 6, cummings 
* * * 


‘The lunar module had landed safely on the moon. 
‘Through the windows of the spacecraft, the lunar 
surface looked much as it had looked in the photo- 
graphs: Gray and ashen, with dust and rocks; nothing 
more, ‘Then Neil Armstrong left the spacecraft, and 
set his feet on the moon. In the twinkling of a velvet 
millisecond, he was transported to an emerald city 
which no man had seen before. 


Strange Moonscape 

He stood in his bulky spacesuit, looking at the 
moonscapa that stretched out before him like a con- 
tented lover. ‘I'he fields ware covered in every direc- 
tion with soft yellow grass. Purple trees stood sil- 
hhouetted against the cobalt sky. In an nearby field, a 
lavender lion was romping with a see-through uni- 
corn. Overhead an orange moonbird darted about, 
playing follow-the-dots with the stars, And in every 
field there were groups of smiling flowers; Lilacs and 
violets, marigolds and morning glories, orchids and 
tiger lilies, yellow roses and black-eyed Susans, The 
flowers chatted and laughed like crystal streams, and 
bathed oaressingly in the emeraldshine, 

“Hello,” a soft voice said, “Welcome to the 
moon,” 


Armstrong turned to his left, startled. He had 
heard no footsteps, but standing beside him was the 
most beautiful violet he had ever seen. She had long, 
soft hair, delicate features, a curving atem. He was 
to sure, in fact, if he was looking at a flower or a 
girl. 

“Must be something wrong with the spacesuit,” 
Armstrong said to himself. “Maybe the oxygen sup- 
ply has cut off. I’m hallucinating.” Then he felt a tap 
on his shoulder. The orange moonbird had darted out 
of the sky, and was perched alongside his helmet. 
“Whatsamatter, Jack?” the moonbird said. “Orion got- 
your tongue?” 

Armstrong blinked and shook his head, to clear 
away the visions. “Neil,” he said absently. “My name 
is Neil, not Jack.” The moonbird peered at him 
strangely. “No kidding,” the bird said. “Ain’t you 
Jack Armstrong? I used to tune in to your adventures 
all the time. Always kind of figured you’d be the first 
fellow they'd send up here.” 

“Tha name is Neil,” Armstrong said, “No rela- 
tion.” 

The moonbird shrugged and darted upward, and 
began flying in small triangles overhead. Armstrong 
turned to where the girl-violet had been, expecting to 
see nothing. But she was still there, smiling. “I don’t 
really believe any of this,” Armstrong said. “This is 
some kind of dream.” He paused. “Why, I’m not even 
sure of what you are. Are you a girl who looks like a 
flower, or a flower that looks like a girl?” 

The girl-violet closed her eyes for a moment, and 
pursed her lips, “Which is prettier, a flower or a girl?” 
she asked. “Which smells nicer, a flower or a girl? I 
am whatever you see.” Her soft voice was the sound 
of peaches, 

Armstrong stood still, motionless and speechless, 
Then the girl-violet took his hand in hers, “There is 
nothing to be afraid of,” she said. “Come, let me 
show you around.” And she led him down moonstone 
walks where no man had ever been, He saw turquoise 
lakes where golden bullfrogs sang Bach and Brahms, 


while sugar butterflies danced like ballerinas over 
head. He saw men and women—or were they leaves 
and flowers?—at work and play in the castles of white 
linen. He saw vast blue farms where peace and free- 
dom grew. Then, softly, night began to fall, and the 
emeraldshine gave way to liquid tranquility, 

“But I don’t understand,” Armstrong said to the 
girl violet. “Why doesn’t any of this show in our 
photographs? All we see are rocks and dust.” 

a see what you want to see,” the girl violet 
said, 


Weighiless Time 


They were back now at the spot where they had 
begun. “I have to call Houston,” Armstrong said, 
“They'll be wondering what's happened to me.” ‘The 
girl violet told him not to worry, “Time is weightless 
here,” she said. “All this has taken only a milli- 
second,” 

“T can't wail to hear the reaction when I tell ther 
about ail this,” Armstrong said. “They'll think I'va 
wigged out completely,” 

The girl violet smiled sadly. “No, I’m afraid you 
really don’t understand yet,” she said gently, “Down 
on earth you still have such terrible things—killing 
and hatred and cheating and lies. You know more 
about them than I do. But our world is too fragile for 
that. ‘The words will not carry into your atmosphere, 
They will disintegrate. You may try to tell them 
whatever you like, They will hear only what they can 
comprehend.” 

Armstrong and the girl violet said goodbye, then, 
and the girl violet disappeared. Once more, Arm- 
strong was alone amid great rocks outside the lunar 
module. Quickly he called Mission Contro] and in a 
thapsodic reverie he described everything he had 
seen: The violet girl and the golden bullfrogs, the 
orange moonbird and the emeraldshine, He described 
all of it as well as any earthman could. And back ou 
earth, all that could be heard was: 

“The surface appears to be very, very fine 
grained. [t's almost sort of powdery.” 





Saved From Lazy Lyricists With Lunar Leanings 


Songwriter Jimmy Van Heusen is an expert 
on moon songs, having written such tunes as 
“Oh You Crazy Moon,” “Got the Moon in My 
Pocket,” “Night of the Quarter Moon,” and 
“Moonlight Becomes You.” Here Van Heusen 
ponders the effect of the landing on his trade. 


By Jimmy Van Heusen 

Newsday phoned me and I in turn phoned Irving 
Berlin who in turn phoned Harold Arlen. Harold 
reminded both of us that “It's only a paper moon.” If 
we are just a little lucky the moon landings will help 
elimiate lots of ‘dune, moon, tune, croon, spoon” 
type love lyrics from the lazy lyricists with lunar 
leanings. 

“God save us from Barnaby Davis,” cried Mousie 
Warren, the professional manager of Remick Music, 


as the prominent songwriter appeared in his doorway 
accompanied by his composer, J. (for dunk) Fred 
Lutz. The Mouse hated the “news, blues, twos” as- 
pect of the banal, yet hit song. He rapped the hell out 
of it but published it anyway. He called them “news, 
blues, twos writers,” yet gave them thousands of 
dollars advance against their royalties, Likely as not, 
it was a “moon” song, 

Now that problem is all over... and good rid- 
dance!!! If the late Johnny Burke and I were writing 
them now, the titles would have to be “Earthlight 
Becomes You” (It goes with your hair) .. . and/or 
“Oh you crazy aurora borealis.” 


Anticipated Situation 

Sammy Cahn and I anticipated this situation .. . 
and we wrote “Star” dedicated to just any star. 
Certainly it will be a long time before footprints begin 


to appear on the stars! However, Johnny and I dis. 
cussed at great length the relative merits of “Swing- 
ing on a Star” as against the possibility of “Being a 
mule or some other sort of idiot.” 

Writing about stars will be quite safe for the time 
being because I cannot visualize the prints of large 
astronauts’ feet on one of them and certainly not the 
creature comforts like, perhaps, a skeet shoot, or in 
the more primitive areas antiseptic two holer. Soom 
all of these things will abound on the moon and, for 
sure, they will destroy it as a romantic symbol, or aa 
a song title or as an object for poets fo recite to and 
hound dogs to bay at, And, although it’s a terrible 
disappointment for people to discover that the man in 
the moon is just a pile of hot rock, the whole thing is 
good for lyric writing in general. There just won't be 
as many occasions to use “Moon, tune, June, spoon, 
swoon, ete... .” 
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COME TO A FREE MINI-LESSON 
(a 


We'll cut your reading and 
Studying time to the bone. 


Graduates of the Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics 
Course read an average of 5 times faster than when 
they started... and they understand moret 


‘You think we're putting you on? It doesn’t sound 
believable? Well you'd better believe it, We're talk- 
ing about the same course President Kennedy had 
his Joint Chiefs of Staff take, Senators and Con- 
Gressmen havo taken it, So have Captains of Ine 
dustry. Why not you? : 

Over 450,000 people have completed our course 
and found it’s actually easier to read faster. You 
can be a slow reader, have a medium-size 10; it 
takes no special brains, skills or talents, Just eyes, 
We'll show you how you can read and study faster 
in only one hour at a free Mini-Lesson®, The bure 
den of proof is all on us—you've got nothing to 
lose but your grind, 


Our guarantes 

Reading Dynamics will refund the tuition of any 
student who fails to at least triple his reading 
efficiency (reading efficiency combines speed and 
comprehension). 


Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics 


REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY AND IN 70 CITIES IN THE U.S.A, 
ASK ABOUT OUR ACCELERATED 4 WEEK COURSE 


2 ART AUCTIONS 


Attend these important auctions, Don't mind the confusten! Gur gallery ts presently belng 
enlarged & remadeled. Grer 1900 fine works of ort were recelved prematurely, We have 
‘a place fe stere them daring cer alteration, They will be presented for auction com 
menting today, 


Everything MUST BE SOLD! 


To Inelede wich artists as; Sondultberman, Chagall, Miro, Hollingsworth, Amea, 
Charney, Carcan, BeRuth, Poasso, DiMagistrls, Get, tedadang, Hragg, 11 other 
well known actisis = Ail BEAUTIFULLY FRAMED! Gallary quailty merchandise [6 

ing sold. DO NOT CONFUSE THIS SALE WITH THE AYERAGE RUN OF THE 
MILL AUCTIONE 


ON THE PREMISES OF GALLERY OF ORIGINALS 


Reasevelt Field Shopping Center Opp. Burts Shoes 
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REGISTER NOW FOR OUR SPECIAL 4-WEEK ACCELERATED COURSE, 


FREE MINI-LESSON 
AND CLASSES 
@t the following bocationst 


Nessau County (516) 248-6624 


GARDEN CITY 
448 Franklin Avenwe 
(2 Blocks South of Stemart Ave? 


Suffolk County (516) 549-5770 


MELVILLE (So. Huntington) 


‘150 Bread Hollow Rexd—ft. 110 
(2 blocks Worth Exit 49M, L.1. Expressmay) 
aly 22 


— Jay 
=a 
W. Babylon (516) 549-5770 
Abraham & Strews Bept, Store 
West Montauk Highway 


‘Special Events Room, 2nd floer 
Monday hay 21 1:0 BK 
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Dorothy Cambern tries on @ fireman's coat (too long). 


The Firemen Are Women—No Kidding 


By Marilyn Goldstein 


Fire Island Pines—The volunteer 
fire department here may not be one 
of the nation’s largest or best 
equipped, but it is one of the few that 
includes maternity leave among its 
fringe benefits, 

Pregnancy can become a problem 
in this sand-and-pine-covered sum- 
mer community because 12 of its 40 
volunteer firemen are women. Fe- 
male fire fighters, the department 
contends, are a necessity because on 
any given weckday most of the mon 
on the force are off the island and in 
their offices, leaving only the women 
and a potential for fire disaster, 

According to Fire Chief Dick Van 
Brunt, a handsome, pipe-smoking 
Sayville lawyer, the lady fire fighters 
are as efficient, brave, cheerful and 
serious as any of the males, “and they 
make better coffee.” 

On a recent morning, when the 
mercury was closing in on the 100 
mark, several of the women donned 
the heavy rubber boots and hats 
(which appeared to outweigh them) 
to join one of the two weekly practice 
sessions they diligently attend. While 
the women on the force rarely partic- 
ipate in the heavy fire-fighting work, 
stich a3 manning the hoses, they are 
all capable of doing it when neces- 
sary. “We've all pulled hose,” said 
Carale La Fountaine, a year-round 
resident, as her stylish bell botioms 
flapped in the breeze over her rubber 
boots. “Mostly we free the able- 
hodied men to do the heavy work. 
‘They'd have to handle the communi- 


cations firannlieing fire watoh 





cleaning the equipment, the things 
we do, if we weren't around. But we 
could handle a fire alone if we had 
to." 

The women said they have never 
encountered any discrimination due to 
their sex, “They ‘the men) take us 
very seriously. They have to,” Mrs. 
La Fountaine said. 

Dorothy Cambern, an energetic, 
gray-haired grandmother who lives in 
Sayville during the winter, said, “We 
started the fire department with 
more wornen than men so we didn’t 
have to break in to a male depart- 
ment.” Mrs. Cambern, who is 66, has 
been a fire fighter since the district 
was formed 10 years ago. “I don’t 
tun fastest to the fires, but I live 
closest to the firchouse,” she said. 

The department ladies also run a 
few social functions each year to raise 
funds for more fire-fighting equip- 
ment. (The department has one 
shiny pumper, two portable pumps, 
and a second pumper built on a tractor 
body so it is narrow enough to ride on 
the three-feet-wide boardwalks that 
serve as sidewalks,) But thev are defi- 
nitely not a ladies aid society. When 
the whistle on top of the harn-red 
firehouse near the ferry dock blows, 
the women drop everything and charge 
to the fire, “Which has resulted in 
women fighting fires in false e 
lashes, bikinis and wigs,” said mini- 
skirted Kay Corso of Garden City. 

Fire Chief Van Brant added, “But 
I don't ever remember having one 
came t6 a fire with curlers in her 
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because they wouldn’t fit under these 
hats.” 

The Pines Fire Department battles 
an average of three fires a season. 
Problems are complicated by the fact 
that all the area’s houses are built off 
the ground, and the open spaces be- 
neath the houses act Jike a chimney, 
Also, all of the houses are wood, sur- 
rounded by very flammable pines. 
‘The homes are close together, and 
access to them is by narrow board- 
walk only. Mrs, Cambern said, “It’s a 
little frightening when you have a 
fire. When the alarm goes off your 
heart pounds.” 

“Most of us have children and 











Kay Corso tries on a pair of fireman's boots (too big). 


houses here, so being on the fire de- 
partment is a way of protecting 
them,” Mrs, Corso said. 

The women said their most diffi- 
cult task was reminding homeowners 
who live in the city during the winter 
that Fire Island is not concrete and 
paved road, Mrs. Cambern said, “City 
people are used to concrete. They 
throw cigarets around and everything 
is so flammable, We also have quite a 
time convincing city people we're not 
paid.” The only material reward is a 
green jacket with “Fire Island Pines 
Fire Department” scrawled across 
the back, which the girls win for two 
years of service. 
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Who said Being a Housewife ls Kasy? 


By David Zinman 

I was a male housewife. 

Don't laugh. It could happen io 
your husband, The farthest thing 
from my mind when my wife took 
our three children south to visit Ber 
mother was that I would have prob- 
lems in an empty house. From a 
washing machine, you can’t get an 
argument. Or so I thought. 

But before the little woman was 
gone a day, (1) my dishwasher over- 
flowed, filling the kitchen waist-high 
with suds, (2) the washing machine 
chased me around the laundry room 
and (3) my clothes came out of the 
dryer sopping wet. And that’s not to 
mention my losing battle with the 
siove. 

It all started after I waved goodbye 
to the brood. I had visions of a Mari- 
lyn Monroe-type descending on_my 
“bachelor” quarters, a Ja “Seven-Year 
Itch.” So I decided to spruce up, 
starting with the dishes. 

A cup or two of soap suds in the 
dishwasher. Maybe just a dash more. 
‘Then, close the door and flick the 
witch, 





David Zinman is a Newsday staff 
reporter who was looking forward to a 
temporary return to bachelorhood at 
hie Point Lookout home recently and 
should have known better. 





‘It was just like in a movie—a horror movie.’ 


Zap! Suddenly, soap aude are cas- 
cading from the washer. Like a Niag- 
ara Falls, they are spilling onto the 
clean kitchen floor, foaming to my, 
waist. 

It was just like In @ movie—a hor- 
ror movie, Out come the mop and 
pail. Listen, I may not know all 


about dishwashers, but today my 
kitchen hae the cleanest walle on 
Long Island. (It was later I learned a 
dishwasher takes special suds.) 
Anyway, the “MM” girl still hadn’t 
shown. I decided to do a little clothes 
washing. Dump them in the tub, A 
dash of soap sudse—the right kind, 


this time. Bwitch on. And away we 
gO. 
Fifteen minvtes later, there was 
this funny grinding noise. When I 
rushed into the laundry room, the 
machine started humming, then vi- 
brating, then walking, I shut it off, 
then turned it back on. It started 
walking again. By now, it was 10 feet 
from where it started. It was pushing 
me toward the door. 

Click. I turned the machine off, 
and I am bending over a scrub board 


(So why didn’t she tell me you have 
the tub evenly?) 
Finally, to the dryer. Inside the 
go am goes the switch. 
Voila! But when I take them out, 
still ringing wet. In they go 
asecond and a third time, Still just as 
wet, I end up hanging them on a line. 
‘Now thi il me you have to time 
the machine for 60 minutes, instead 


a 
Ey 


I won't even tell you how I put my 
TV dinner in the stove and after two 
hours it comes out still frozen. (I still 
don't understand the difference be- 
‘ween broil and bake.) 

Anyway, I learned my lesson. My 
advice to married bachelors is 
summed up jn one word-—‘“don’t.” 
Don't twist dials. Don't touch any- 
thing. Don't let your wife go away. 
You don’t get a Marilyn Monroe, 
dust every other kind of troubles, 





MODERN SHOW, Interlubke of Germany is offering modern living, on di 
Macy's show, At top, bedreom grouping includes twin beds with adjustable head end 
foot positions, nighistands and six-unit storage errangement. At bottom, the stress is 
on apartment living, with five-unit array ine 2 closet-bed combination, drop- 
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Youth Is Target 
Of Macy’s Show 


By Doris Herzig 

New York—Macy’s thinks that the post-World War II baby 
boon is about to result in a boom for modern home furnishings, 
particularly a system of precisely engineered units from West 
Germany. 

When the postwar babies are ready to set up housekeeping, 
they will help boost the demand for compact, functional designs, 
senior vice president Robert I, Lauter predicted recently In his 
introduction to the store’s current midsummer furniture show. 
Featured in varied room settings is the Environment I system 
made by the Interlubke Furniture Company of Germany and 
distributed in the U.S, by Basic-Witz. Lauter said the presenta~ 
tion was a “head start” appeal to the 25-35 age bracket, which is 
expected to rise sharply in a few years, 

The flexible, space-saving system stems from the storage 
wall concept, which has been around for some time, But the idea 
has been extended and elaborated for a generation that ie ob- 
viously expected to he affluent, technology-minded and mobile. 
The units are freestanding (although some can be attached to 
the wall) so that they can be moved into a new home. They 
offer seemingly endless possibilities for incorporating different 
facilities, including beds and tables. 

Unlike the Volkswagen, the system is expensive. However, & 
householder could start out with one or two units and add others 
as his needs and income grow. 

One five-unit arrangement on display is virtually a one-room 
apartment and costs $3,322. It includes two fold-down beds, a 
dining table, a desk and a bar cabinet as well as varied storage 
sreas. One bed comes out of a swiveling unit that reverses fo a 
bookease, another a drop-down desk with shelving. Both units 
incorporate clothes closets. The dining table folds out of a 
cabinet with shelves and compartments of different sizes. It is 
flanked by a double-door TV cabinet unit and a drop-down bar 
unit, both of which also have speaker cabinets, 

Varied interior fittings are available and can be switched 
around for different combinations of hanging space, closed 
drawers and open shelves. The components are attached to the 
interiors with small plastic brackets that fit into pre-drilted 
holes. All the units are 881 inches high and either 22 or 3544 
inches wide. The price includes installation, which involves 
arranging them according to the customer's choice and bolting 
the individual units together. 

The collection, made of chip core wood with a white polyester 
finish, is available at Macy's Roosevelt Field store and will also 
be at the Bay Shore store, Among other innovations in the New 
York store are two new sinuous seating units by Frenchman 
Pierre Paulin. As in his other undulating designs, stretch fabrics 
are pulled tightly over cushioned metal frames. The units are 
$249 each. And to light up the modern scene, Neal Small’s new 
designs in plastics include lamps that are clusters of poly- 
ethylene spheres, ranging in price from $260 (for three inter- 
aannantad alahas\ te @ROO [fae 19) 
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OPork Chops gina 51" OPork Shoulders .iiian.49 
Cichuck Steak serene ie 58° AT CiChicken u2iriman a Age 


Bron (extra THICK STEAI 
EAN siceo me 73 PRICES! OChuck Roast 3% 88" 
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SMOKED BUTTS EVERY DAY LOW PRICE 


a aETEee 98 U.S. GOV'T. INSPECTED FRESH 
(eisai dens: BROILERS OR — woe ¢ 
SLICED CHEESE FRYERS 
SWiSS-AMERIGAN SPLITORCUTUP 39: 


ETO TRY on irl ae 
PASTEURIZED + B9' FRESHLY SLICED ' 


» mac 
sre se BEEF LIVER 39°. 


SOUR NON-BUTTERFAT 

BREAKSTONE DRESSING inl 9 : 
Maxwell House siet:.49- 25% 
Hellmann's Mayonnaise’: 59 


ALL Mi MEAT. 69 
FRANKS » Sucrest Sugar 549 
Wesson Oil sie A 


REGULAR OR THICK 
SER NATIT 
RICH'S (A NEW TASTE TREAT!) Soda FOOD FAIR ASSORTED FLAVORS 1 éh on: 


OSCAR MAYER BACON 99°: 
TU R KEY SA SA L AMI NEW IMPROVED FLAVORS & BLENDSI cans 
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ate ONIONS sat 9 
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This Afternoon 

Regular programing will be 
preempted due to progress re- 
ports and special coverage of 
Apoilo 11. Schedule is as fol- 


2,3—Through 6 PM today; 


DWE R SUV ERBs BY ct SESS © BAni 


12:45 AM to 1:15 AM to- 
morrow. 

4—Through 6 PM today; 
12:50 AM to 1:15 AM to- 
morrow. 

7,8—Through 6 PM; 7:30 
PM fo 8:30 PM. 
$—Bulletins as warranted. 


{2) Linkletter Show (C) 


© pening Keene 


{8) Ranger Station (C) 
(4) Match Game (C) 

(3) Allen Ludden (C) 

(7) Dark Shadows (C) 

(8) Mike Douglas (C) 

(11) Speed Racer (C) 

(81) Around the Clock (C}. 


4:25 (4) News: Kaelber (C) 


4:80 (2) Mike Douglas (C) 
(8) Hazel CR) (C) 


wy mecnes, 


(4) Movie: “Sunrise at Campo- 
bello.” Part I. Raiph Bellamy. 
<1960) 


(7) Movie: “An Affair to Re- 
member.” Cary Grant. (1957) 
«Cy 
(41) Three Stooges (C} 
481) Film (C) 
4:50 (8) Fashions in Sewing (C) 
6:00 (3) Burke's Law (R) 
) Bozo (C) 


(11) Superman 
(81) What's New 
(81) Film (c) 
325 (18) Friendly Giant 
6:30 (5) Liars’ Club (C) 
(8) I Love Lucy (R> 
GQ) Abbott and Costello 
(18) Misterogers 
(21) The History of Broad~ 


casting 
(81) Your Right to Say  (C) 


Ss sesessroeehssn mines 


This Evening 


6:00 (2,3,4,8} News Report (C) 
(6) McHale's Navy (R} 
(9) Movie: “The Sky Above— 
‘The Mud Below.” Award win- 
ning documentary. (Fr, 1962) 
«C) 
(1%) Munsters (R) 
(13) What's New? 
(21) Space Log 
(81) Community Action 

G:$0 (3) News: Cronkite (C} 
(6) My Favorite Martian (R) 
Cc) 


) 
(1,8) News (Cy 
(11) F Troop (R) 
(18) En Francais 
(21) Insight 
(81) News: Manacher (C) 
@:45 (81) Film 
7:00 (2) News; Cronkite (C) 
(8) Movie: “Merry Andrew.” 
Danny Kaye. (1958) (C) 
(4) Huntley-Brinkley (C) 
(6) T Love Lucy (Rd 
(7) News (C) 
(8) Truth or Consequences 
(Cc) 
(i) Hey Landlord (C) 
(8) Sounds of Summer (C) 
(21) Be a Better Shopper 
($1) Films (C) 
2480 (2) Gunsmoke (R) (Cd 
(4) Jeannie (R) (C) 
{o Truth or Consequences 
«C) 


(78) @ Avengers: “The Cor- 
rect Way to Kill” Anne 
Quayle. (R) (C) 


Tomorrow Morning 


6:00 (8) Black Heritage (C) 
6:10 (8) News 
6:18 (8) Christopher Program 
9:80 (2) Black Herltage (C) 
(8) RFD No. 3 (C) 
(4) Education Exchange (C) 
(8) Awake 
7:00 (2,8) News (C) 
(4) @ Today: Roger Caras, 
Robert Halml, (C) 
(4) Ed Nelson (C) 
{8) Mr. Goober 
1:20 (LL) News (C) 


«8} Divoree Oourt (C) 
(11) Honeymooners (R} 


(21) Retura to Nursing 
(81) On the Job 


8:00 (4) @ Pioneer Spirit: “Yo 
for Alaska.” First of six un- 
sold pilot films. Rich Little, 
Roy Clark. (C) 





(5) Pay Cards (Cc) 
{11} Patty Duke (R) 
(1) Young Musical Artiste 
(81) One to One 

8:30 (2) Lucille Ball (R) (C) 
(4) Movie: “Taras Bulba.” 
Sprawling melodrama. Tony 
Curtis, ul Brynner, (1962) 
«c) 


MOON TALK, Frank Reynolds, right, an ABC-TV anchor. 
man, confers with Walter J. Pfister, Jr., the network's 
special events executive producer, about the lunar land- 
ing site. Pfister is pointing to a model of the moon. The 
two men are standing in front of a mockup of the module. 


7:80 (5) Yoga for Health 

(9) Bonnie Prudden (C) 

{11) Read Your Way Up (C) 
‘1:55 (8) News and Weather 
8:00 (2,3) Captain Kangaroo (C) 

(5) Alvin (C) 

(8) Cartoons (C) 

(1) Biography: Nikita Kheru- 

shehev. 

8:80 (5) Bob McAllister (C) 

(2) Girl Talk (C) 

(9) Romper Room (C) 

(it) Winky Dink/Hercules (C) 
9:00 (8) Leave It to Beaver (R) 

(8) Hap Richards 


(4 Your New Job (C) 
(7) Anniversary Game (C) 
(8) Steve Allen (C) 
(it) Krazy Cat (C) 
au (3) Huckleberry Hound 


9:30 (2) Donna Reed (R) 
(3) Make Room for Daddy 
(4) @ Joan Riverst Marion 
Mercer. (C) 
(8) Marine Boy (C) 
(1) Beat the Odds (C) 
(9) Journey to Adventure (C) 
(11) Jack La Lanne (C} 


(5) @ David Frost: Gloria 
Swanson, James Brown, Marva 
Whitney. (C) 

(7,8) Will Sonnett (R) (C) 
(9) High Road to Danger 
(i) Perry Mason (R} 

{81) Potpourri 

(81) Communications and Ed- 
ucation 

08, (2.8) Mayberry RFD () 


(1) Outeasts (R) (C) 
Movie: “Scott of the 


1949) (C) 

(9) @ Movie: “Odd Man Out.” 
Gripping story set In the Irish 
Rebellion. James Mason. (Eng. 
1947) 

G8) @ NEE Journal: “A 
Plague on Your Children.” A 
report on the development of 
chemical and biological weag- 


‘ons, 
(81) New York Report (C) 
on ae Family Affair (R) 
(c) 


(11) Password (R) (C) 
(81) News: Boland (C) 
9:45 (81) Fum 
10:00 (2,8) ® Jimmie Rodgers: 
Eddie Fisher, Dorothy Mor- 
rison. (C) 
(6) News Report (C) 
(1) @ Dick Cavett: Alejandro 
Rey. (C) 
(il) Dr. Kildare (R) 
(18) Newsfront; Krause 
(1) Filan 


10:00 (2,3) Lucilie Ball (C) (R) 
(4) It Takes Two (C) 
(5) Movie: “In Fast Com- 
pany.” Leo Goreey, (1946) 
(7) Movie: “The Red Pony.” 
Myrna Loy. (1949) 
(8) David Frost (C) 
(8) Movie: “Plainsman and 
the Lady.” William Elliott. 
(1946) 
(1) David Wade (C) 
(81) One to One 


ae (8) Beverly Hillbillies (R) 
» 


10:30 (31) Cultures and Contl- 
nents 
1, 23,738,011) News Report 
u 


(5) @ Movie: “Test Pilot.” 
Fine aviation drama. Clark 
Gable. (1938) 

(9) Movie: “The George Raft 

Story.” Fictional biography 

of the movie star, Ray Dan- 

ton. (1961) 

(18) Bookbeat (Cy 

W856 (8) Movie: “The Con- 
jugal Bed." Ugo Tognazzi, 
(It, 1956) 

41:3@ (2) Movie: ‘For Heaven's 
Sake.” Comedy-fantasy about 
two angels, Clifton Webb. 
(1950) 
(4) @ He Carson: Buddy 
Rich, Buddy Hackett, Gerrl 
Granger, (C) 

(7,8) @ Joey Bishop: Stephen 
Boyd, Rich Little. (C) 

11:85 (11) Movie: “The Counter. 
felters.” Foseo Glachett!, (It, 
1950) 

41:00 (7) Movie: “The Man Called 
Gringo,” Western mystery. 


Dan Martin. (1966) (C) 
(8) Joe Franklin (C) 


4:16 (4) Movie: “Confirm or 
Deny." Slow adventure- 
romance, Joan Bennett. (1941) 

1:20 (6) Cheaters 

1:25 (2) Movie: “Port Afrique” 
Trite murder mystery, Pier 
Angeli, (1956) (C) 
$:20 (2) Movie: “The Family 
Secret.” John Derek. (1951) 


(8) Allen Ludden (C) 
(4) Concentration (C) 
(11) Steve Allen (C) 
(84) Film (C) 
11:00 (2) Andy Griffith (R) 
(4) Personality (C) 
(56) My Little Margie (R) 
(81) Films trom France 
11:80 (2,8) Dick Van Dyke (R) 
(4) Hollywood Squares (C} 
(8) Sea Hunt 
(8) Joan Rivers (C) 
(9) Stock Market Observer (C) 
(31) Community Action (C) 
3160 (12) News (C) 


LeAnn tenets 


Tomorrow Afternoon 


12:00 (2,3) Love of Life (C) 
(4) Jeopardy (C) 
(6) Movie: “The Crowd 
Roars.” Robert Taylor. (1938) 
(4,8) Bewitched (R) 
(14) Underdog (C) 
(81) Navy Film (C) 

12:25 (2,8) News (C) 

12:80 (2,3) Search for Tomar- 


row (C) 
(4) Eye Guess (C) 
(1,8) That Girl (C) 
(1) Rocky (C) 
(81) Film (C> 
12:85 (4) News: Newman (C) 
1:00 (2) Galloping Gourmet (C) 
(8) Girl Talk (C) 
) (c) 
(2,8) Dream House (C) 


(Ll) Little Rascals (C) 

(31) Staten Island Today (C) 
41:30 (2,3) As World Turns (C) 
(4) You're Putting Me On (C). 

(7,8) Let's Make a Deal (C) 
(11) Movie: “Legend of Love.” 
Odile Versois, (It. 1950) 
(31) Interlude 

8:00 (2,8) Splendored Thing (C). 
(4) Days of Our Lives (C) 


(5) Movie: "The Fleet's In,” 
Dorothy Lamour. (1942) 
(7,8) Newlywed Game (C} 
2:80 (2,8) Guiding Light (C) 
(4) Doctors (C) 
(78) Dating Game <C) 
8:00 (2,3) Secret Storm (C) 
(4) Another World (C) 
(7,8) General Hospital (C) 


49) Movie: “Biack Narcissus.” 
Deborah Kerr, (Eng, 1947) 
(tt) Captain Scarlet (C) 
(81) Return to Nursing 

3:30 (2) Edge of Night (C) 
(3) Linkletter Show (C) 
(4) You Don't Say (C) 
(7,8) One Life to Live (C) 
(21) Eighth Man (C) 
(81) Film (C) 





THE BEST IN RADIO 


Musie and Shows 


6:00—WEUV: Evening Concert, Stamitz' “Viola Con- 
certo” (Koch); “Violin, Viola, Cello Sinfonia Con- 
certante” (Maier, Bezer, Blees), Bach's Partita No. 
6 (Gould). 

6:30-—-WEVD: Music Highlights. Mozart’s Divertimento 
No, 15 (Fiedler), Liszt's Piano Concerto No, 1 
(Rubinstein), Sibelius’ “Violin Concerto” (Menuhin). 

7:00-—WNYC: Masterwork Hour, Sibelius’ “Finlandia 
(Karajan), Lange-Muiler’s “Once Upon a Time” 
(Hye-Kmudsen), Rangstrom's “Four Songs” (Nils- 
son), Holmboe's Symphony No. 8 (Semkow). 
Gtereo) 

7:03—-WNCN: Anniversary Concert. Bach's Partita No. 2; 
Partita No. 6 (Fuller), Rameau's “Keyboard Pieces 

. (same), Searlatti’s “Sonatas” (same). (Stereo) 

8:05—WQXB: Symphony Hall. Mozart's Sinfonia Concer- 
tante K. 364 (Druian, Skernick—Szell), Ravel's 
“Rapsodie Espagnole” (Stokowski). (Stereo) 

9:05-—-WLIB: Images for Orchestra, Stravinsky's “Circus 
Palka” (composer), Mozart's “Eine Kleine Nacht~ 
musik" (Furtwaengler), Haydn’s Violin Concerto 
in A (Gerle—Zeller), Bruekner’s Symphony No, 6 
(Bongartz). (Stereo} 

10:05—WNON: Music. Haydn's Quartet No. 79 (Hungarian 
Qt.), Mozart's Quartet No. 19 (Allegri Qt.). (Stereo) 

1:00-—-WEUV: Music. Brahms’ Piano Quartet In-C (Boston 
Symphony Chamber Players), Beethoven's Serenade 
in D (same). 





Conversation and Drama 


$:00-—-WEVD: You and the Law. “The New York State 
Athletic Commission.” James Fascas, David Stein. 

8:15-—-WOR: Barry Farber. Interviews and arguments. 

8:30—WEVD: NYU Audio, “Shall We Teach Students to 
Believe or Disbelieve?” Dr. James Carse, Prof. 
Walter J. Miller. 

9:30—WEVD: The Consumers Voice. “Credit: Boon or 
Bane?” Philip Schrag, Patrick Leach, Raymond 


Arvio. 
10:00—WNYC: Seminars in Theater. Dick Pyatt. 
5—WOR: Jean Shepherd. Monologue. 
41:00—WMOA: Barry Gray, Jimmy Breslin. 
11:00—-WNY¥C: Spoken Words. Robert Shaw reads Shaw's 
preface to “Androcles and the Lion.” 


News and Sports 


Continuous News—WINS, WCBS. 

Long Island News—WALK (Patchogue), WBAB (Baby- 
lon}, WCWP (C. W. Post), WGBB (Freeport), 
WGLI (Babylon), WGSM (Huntington), WHLE 
(Hempstead), WHRE (Riverhead), WLIR (Garden 
City), WLEX (slip), WLNG (Sag Harbor), WPAO 
(Patchogue), WRIV (Riverhead), WIFM (Lake 
Success), WEHE (Mineola), WVHO (Hofstra U.). 


* Daytime Tomorrow 


7:00—WBAI: Is the Beginning. Larry Josephson. 
8130—-WEVD: Jeey Adams, Dick Lord, eomie; George 





12:00—WNYC; Munlefpal Symphony, Janacek’s “Sulte for 
Strings” (Bakela), Debussy's “Saxophone Rhapsody” 
(Raseher), Vincent's Symphony in D (Ormandy), 
12:00-—-WEVD: Ruth Jacobs. “The Great Need for Rescue 
ft eg Jewry from Tragic Destruction.” Morris 
afman. 


en Baseball. Yankees at Washington. (All-Star 
ame! 


2:05-—-WNCNt Afternoon Concert. Bruckner’s Symphony 
No. 9 (Karajan), Provak’s “Piano Quintet” (P, 
Serkin). (Stereo) 

2:25—WNYC: Chamber Ensemble. Arriaga’s Quartet No. 
2 (Quartetto Clasico), Harst's Harpsichord Suite 
No. 3 (Scheffer), Brahms’ Clarinet Sonata No. 1 
(Glazer). (Stereo) 

3:25—WOR: Margaret Truman. Joe Morella talks about 
Judy Garland’s unique ability as a performer. 

4:05—WLIR:.On Stage. “Anything Goes.” (Stereo) 
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Quiet Role for Tough-Guy Actor 


By Audi Marks 


Newsday Special Correspondent 

Dingle, Ireland—In an old tweed coat, baggy 
eorduroys and worn-out boots, Robert Mitchum sat 
on a wooden fence watching the black storm clouds 
roll in, “This calls for a celebration,” he said. “I'm 
thirsty”. 

Mitchum turned around slowly and smiled at 
an assistant hovering nearby, Immediately the “go- 
fer” ran to his side. Mitchum pulled his old black 
felt hat over one eye and drawled, “Please fetch 
ma little black bag.” 

The man ran down the long hill to Mitchum’s 
big trailer and returned 10 minutes later, out of 
breath, triumphantly carrying a small leather bag. 
Mitchum smiled appreciatively. He deftly un- 
snapped the traveling bar, mixed himself a bour- 
bon and soda and passed out chocolate bars. 

Mitchum was celebrating the rain (“T’'ll drink 
to that”), It has rained in Dingle almost every day 
since he arrived three months ago. But if he is 
bored, he doesn’t say so, He's a professional, He 
just sits patiently for hours, telling stories about 
his experiences on the movie sets of the world 
during the past quarter century. 


“Fifth Wheel’ Travels 

But even before he became an international 
have-portable-bar-will-travel movie star, Mitchum 
led a nomadic life. Before he frolicked with 
actresses in foreign jungles, there were the do- 
mestie hobo jungles of his Depression youth. “I 
was,” he recalls, a poor man, and a lot of trouble. I 
never got along too well anywhere. Fifth wheel 
Kind of thing.” 

At 16, Mitchum served seven days on a Georgia 
road gang for vagrancy. It was a bum rap he 
claims. He had his worldly fortune in his pocket— 
$38, But the cop who found him when he got off 


Sa 


Scena From the Film 








the freight train didn’t like his looks, Tt was then 
he developed his dislike of the police, or “fuzz,” as 
he still refers to them. He ran away from the road 
gang, was shot at, but not pursued. 

Mitchum was a prizefighter for 27 bouts. His 
last fight left him so scarred he quit. His mauled 
appearance helped get him a role as a minor 
villain in a Hopalong Cassidy movie. Soon after, 
he got a bigger role in “The Story of G.I. Joe” 
which earned him his only Oscar nomination. He 
didn’t bother to show up for the ceremonies. 

Now, 25 years and 64 movies later, the 51-year- 
old Mitchum finds himself in Dingle, Ireland, 
population 1,400, yet blessed with more than 30 
pubs, On a remote mountainside nearby, director 
David Lean is shooting a movie for MGM. Star- 
ring with Mitchum in “Ryan’s Daughter” are Sarah 
Miles, Trevor Howard, Leo McKern and Chris- 
topher Jones. 


A Village of Stone 


The film’s locale is the westernmost tip of the 
Dingle Penninsula. Seven hundred feet up the side 
of a mountain, Lean has built an entire village 
of solid stone. There are 43 structures, most with 
real interiors, but no running water, so the cast has 
found quarters elsewhere. 

Lean, an Academy Award winner for “Bridge 
on the River Kwai” and “Doctor Zhivago,” is 
making his first picture since the release in 1966 of 
the phenomenally successful “Zhivage,” which 
grossed $60,000,000. Robert Bolt, Sarah Miles’ hus- 
band and also two-time Oscar winner (for 
“Zhivago” and “Lawrence of Arabia”), has written 
the screenplay. 

Mitchum tikes his role as a shy, weak school- 
master, but he considers the man misguided. The 
character's pretty Irish wife falls in love with a 





Robert Mitchum in “Ryan’s Daughter” 








romantie English war hero who was wounded on 
the Western front in 1916. “It's a different kind of 
tole for me,” said Mitchum. “This guy has @ 
problem I sure never had. I think too many men 
fall victim to what happens to Charles (the role he 
plays). They lose the woman because they're fool- 
ish enough to put her on a pedestal.” 


Is There Pot in Ireland? 


Mitchum enjoys the easy Trish way of life. 
“This is a fine place,” he said. “Beautiful country- 
side and fields. Wonder if they ever thought of 
growing pot bere?” It may have been a rhetorical 
question. But in 1948, Mitchum spent 59 days in a 
California jail after his arrest at a party for smok- 
ing marijuana. At the time many people thought 
that Mitchum had been framed, He asked for a 
review of his case when his probation period was 
completed, and the verdict of guilty was set aside 
and a plea of not guilty entered. 

Mitchum never attempted to publicize the 
court’s exoneration. But he has spoken openly 
about pot. “It shouldn’t be legalized until experts 
do more thorough studying,” he said. His thoughts 
about the possible addictive effects of marijuana: 
“Habit-forming? No chance. I knew guys who 
would smoke, drop out, come back years later. 
Poor man’s whiskey during the Depression. My 
God, it’s been around for years and years. But 
you've got to control it.” 

Mitchum has been married to his wife Dorothy 
for mors than 28 years, They have three children, 
dim, Chris and Trina. “I’m crazy about all three,” 
he said. “They’ve made my Hfe at home between 
movies very important to me.” It’s reported that 
he’s worth more than $5,000,000, but he lives in a 
comparatiely modest, ivy-covered house in Bel 
Air Estates, outside of Hollywood. 
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Computerized Realtor 
Helps Industry Expand 


By Francis Wood 
Newsday Long Island Business Editor 

Westbury—-A major Long Island industrial 
realtor has hooked into a computer to help find 
the right location for a plant site for a manu- 
facturer moving to 
suburbia. 

Greiner - Maltz 
Co., one of the top 
industrial _ brokers, 
has taken its’ pains- 
takingly assembled 
data on_ available 
plants and acreage 
and put it into the 
electronic memory 
bank in a computer 
center which it leases 

rm on a time-sharing 

Francis Wood = basis, When the firm 

‘ wants to match a cus- 
tomer with a site it simply queries the computer 
to come up quickly with a number of choices, 
‘The retrieved data, of course, is only as good as 
what Greiner-Maltz have programmed into the 
machine, And that's where the firm believes it 
has taken a giant step in the industey. 

“As far as I know,” said Bill Greiner, presi- 
dent of the company, “we're ihe first to use a 
computer setup for handling the marketing of 
industrial property, [t's been done with office 
and residential listings.” 

Greiner's firm previously used an elaborate 
card sorter system which did a pretty good job 
in providing pertinent information on improved 
or unimproved industrial sites, The cards would 
list such information as property size, zoning. 
plant square footage, sewage, railroad siding an 
even such improvements as a dust removing 
system if part of an existing plant. 

“The card sorter is obsolete now,” said 
Greiner, “but having it made it much easier to 
go to the computer system. [It was actually more 
complex than using the computer. But today 
time-sharing is quite low cost and w we can’t 
afford our own machine we can tap into a time- 
sharing center and have it pay off.” 

Greiner-Maltz “talks” to its memory bank 
via telephone, can query and retrieve in a 
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Walter Cooper 


William F. Lambui 





Albert E, Fay 


Gerald L. Soergel 


matter of minutes from its office on Brush 
Hollow Road to the computer center in New 
Jersey, The need for speed is essential, said 
Greiner, when a company wants to move fast on 
its expansion plans. “We could sit back and get 
the same data in a couple of hours, you know, 
by going through the records manually. But this 
way you have it all down on paper in seconds 
and the customer gets a copy of the print-out to 
study potential sites. The ultimate goal is to 
have a central storage bank that every broker 
can draw on.” 

Greiner, a lean six-footer who jogs daily at « 
nearby drive-in movie theater, heads a firm that 
recognized Long Island’s potential as an indus- 
trial growth area. Although his company was 
based in Long Island City 15 years ago he did 
spend one day a week on the road drumming up 
trade in Nassau and Suffolk. “Economically I 
couldn't justify an office out here,” he said. 
“But by 1962 we had a real boom on our 
hands.” 

The company opened its Westbury head- 
quarters that year and from one salesman 
Greiner-Maltz grew to a 10-man sales force, 
doing more than $1,000,000 annually. It’s still 
got & Queens office but now Greiner finds sub- 
urbia most active. 





Activity along executive row continues to be 
as hot as July’s weather, from banking to cos- 
metics, office equipment to plastics. Long Is- 
land Trust Co. made five executives happy by 
promoting them to vice presidents. They are 
Walter Cooper, Plainview; Albert E. Fay, Bay- 
ville; Kenneth J. Kolator, Huntington; William 
F. Lambui. Massapequa and Gerald L. Soergel, 
Locust Valley. They had been assistant viee 
presidents, 

Alec R. Faberman, Kings Point, was elected 
president and chief executive officer of Bishop 
Industries Inc., a manufacturer of cosmetics and 
toiletries. He'd been with Revlon Inc. for the 
past 19 years. Robert S. Blumberg, Westbury, 
was promoted to director of consumer products 
for Olivetti Underwood Corp, Aaron Heller, 
New Hyde Park, was elected president of the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Society. 


Kenneth J. Kolator 


Alee R, Faberman 
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ing guidance rockets on a small space vehicle, He's a glass- 
blower at the PPG Industries’ Chemical Division research 
laboratories at Barberton, Ohio, He's altering a large piece 
of glass apparatus using a lathe-like machine that halds and 
turns big glass fixtures over the six adjustable jets, which 
heat gless to 2,500 degrees Fahrenheit. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 


Counter Stocks Off 


Over-the-counter stocks dropped 0.61 at 872.74 last week, 
according to the National Quotation Bureau’s average of unlisted 


industrial issues. 


‘The following over-the-counter stocks are selected for regional 
and Long Island interest from quotations supplied by the Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers: 
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Domestic Air Exp. 2 2 
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Ean Corp. oh 5% 
Market Closed 
For the Day 
Newsday's Telstock is not 
available today, since the 


principal securities exchanges 
and over-the-counter markets 
are closed to mark the astro- 


nauts’ moon landing. 


The service will be avail- 
able tomorrow at 248-1111 in 
Nassau and 231-7711 in Suf- 
folk from 2:15 PM to 9:30 


PM, You can save time 
giving the stock symbol. 
calling from New York, 


by 
Tf 
be 


sure to dial area code 516 
before the Teistock numbers. 
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THE PONDEROSA GROUP 


Economy-priced open-stock bedroom group 
collection that's just made {fo order for those 
growing cowboys and cowgirls! Rugged ‘n 
rich pine-grained finish on selected hard- 
woods woods and hard-board! Plastic-glazed 
fop-surfaces! All drawers carry manufac- 


fturers' famous $100 GUARANTEE AGAINST 


STICKING! 





Penetrex Automatic 
TRANSMISSION 


FLUID $rtfix @ 


© 100% pure 
— 









@ Regelar 
330 wart 


19 
QT. 


Reg. 33¢ 


‘SOLID STATE 










trouble-free. 
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‘We reserve the right to limit quentities. 
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PHONOGRAPH 


© Manual tone orm 
with sopphire srylus, 

© Volume control. 

© Heovy duty pecker 

@ Plays all speeds. 

© Built-In 45 pro 









RID-X Works to keep cess- 


rg pools ond septic tanks 


i costly plumbing bills. 


= 88 


COLEMAN LANTERN 


Single montle. Lightwefght ond 
refueling. Windproof. ieaire 
baked enamel finish. 


1 


Not ot Sayville end Bobyloe. 









OPEN STOCK! 
PINE, GRAINED- 


BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 


Sensetionally Priced! 


$ tnot shown) 
gee ee ee 
etamed irr $14 Bee” $25 
singers (R92 meee: $25 


© Comer Chest $34 © Student Desk $34 
Neg available at Babylon ond Islip. 












TRANSMISSION 
FILLER 
Reg. 9c 7 rh 


DELUXE PUSH-BUTTON 


pe TAPE RECORDER 


Complete with carrying cose, 
remote mike, blank tope caa- 
aette, batteries and many 
deluxe feotures. Ploys on 
batteries or house current. 


POLY WEBBING 
e er Jang 
27 
e pes ft. leogts 


Only ot Middle islend & lalip 






















DISCOUNTS GALORE! 


HUGE SAVINGS! MON. thru WED.! 







COUPON 
MONEY 
SAVERS! 


MEN! ‘S KNIT SHIRTS 


wet 1” 








Coupon valid they Wed., July 23 






‘couron: 
2 PLAYER 
BADMINTON SET 


Special 2 ay 
Sale Price 


Avaitable only of Sayville # Babylon 
Coupon valig thru B 






JUMBO VINYL "4 
GARMENT BAGS 


E Quite frat with fll 7 7 
3 ith sipper. 
= bs -alive-gald, 
ie en 
Ce ee 3 


FLIP-IT, DELUXE 
PHOTO ALBUM 


Regular 4.95 
vole 99 
3 dey 

Sote Price 


Covpon vatid thy Wed., July 23 

















CAULKING 
pores 


=n 16, 


Coupon valid thru Wed., July a 





IDEAL'S OUTBOARD 1 
BOATERIFIC BOATS 


With taterchangesie 
sesler bewsing & me- 2. 


terific boat, Reg. 2.99 


Coupon velid thru Wed., July a” 



















RIVERHEAD [PT. JEFFERSON] SMITHTOWN | SAYVILLE | BABYLON 
Sovce Wwoy] Re $68 | Nesconset Jericho Suara | Montavk 
Itlsh Lose Street Highwer Tarngke Highwey | Highwey 


OPEN DAILY 9 AM TO 10 PM—MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 











Save big money 
on your" 
oil bills now! 


Order 
the Shell 
Burner-Pak 


from 
MEENAN 















Phone in Nassau; 
931-5600 
in Suffolie 
CE 4.9647 
Mi 3-9100 
751-2800 









SPECIAL PLASTIC 
SLIPCOVER SALE 

















budget 
charge plan 


Free Estimates Day or Eve. 


FO 8-3310 san 
LA 5-2025 5 tow 
PERFECTION PLASTICS, INC. 


145 Larktield Rd East Northport 
1019 Elmont Rd, Vellay Stream 


F problem” 
perspiration 
solved even for 


thousands who perspire heavily 


An antiperspirant that really 
works! Solves underarm 

rablems for many who had 
Raoruired of effective help. 
Mitchum Anti-Perapirant 
keeps underarms absolutely dry 
for thousands of grateful users, 
with complete gentleness to 
normel skin and clothing. It 
will keep you drier than any 
anti-wetness agent ever put in 
an aeroso) spray can! By oF 
body. This unvaual formula 
from a trustworthy 56-year-old 
laboratory is guaranteed to 
satisfy or dealer will refund 
purchase price. So get the pesi- 
tive protection of Mitchum 
Anti-Perspirent, liquid or 
cream. $3.00, 90-day supply, a at 
your favorite drug or toil 
saunter. 
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Newsday /Mucsimess 





A Mutiny Over Bounty 


The pressing need for capital 
for member firms opened the 
door to public ownership of 
brokerage houses. 


By Dennis Duggan 

A condition of near panic brought about the capitu- 
lation of the New York Stock Exchange—the Club— 
and it’s flashing a green light to the controversial idea 
of public ownership of its member firms, Had the 
Exchange not given in to the pressures of some 
Young Turk member firms, many 
would have bolted that sanctum and 
gone their own way. 

“There would have been a crisis 
down here,” said one spokesman for an Exchange 
member firm. “A lot of brokers are running out of 
money, ‘The only way we can raise enough to keep 
going is to sell stock to the public.” 

It was a bitter pill for the Exchange and its 
tradition-encrusted elders who still think of the Street 
as their own private club. But the signs of deteriora- 
tion and revolt were all too clear, 

In the past few days several cash-strapped broker- 
age houses have sold out to well-heeled, publicly 
traded companies, But it was the harefaced challenge 
by Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenvette that finally bought 
the Exchange to its knees, 

The specter of dwindling capital and the mount- 
ing need to buy new back office equipment to keep up 
with the insatiable public investing appetite finally 
Bough the long-debated issue of public ownership to a 

ead. 

“We listened patiently over the past few years to 
debate over this and we finally decided we had to 
act,” explains 40-year-old Richard Jenrette, chairman 
of the executive committee of DLJ, “I think more 
people are with us now than when we started—when 
wo said we'd be willing to risk getting kicked off the 
Exchange in order to go public.” 

The situation was more acute for DLJ than for 
some retail houses because it specializes in institu- 
tional trading—meaning it works with big, expensive 
blocks of stock. It takes plenty of money to buy and 
sell those big swatches of stock and to reap the fat 
commission. That's why the firm risked expulsion 
from the Club and filed a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission in May 
covering an 800,000 offering of its common stock. 

“Z tell you I expected a lot more hostility than we 
got,” says Jenrette, “I was really surprised. I think 
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one reason there was 6o little of it was that the 
market went to pot and it also became clear to many 
people that our industry is under-capitalized.” 

As usual, the Exchange leaders and their public 
relations staffs are trying to “cool” this mutiny over 
bounty, Neither Robert W, Haack, head of the Big 
Board, or his counterpart at the American Stock 
Exchange could be reached for comment on the sig- 
nificant decision to let the public buy stock in broker- 
ages. (The Big Board’s decision is more or less binding 
on the smaller ASE.) 

But if the reasons for opening a new investing 
frontier to currently skittish investors are clear, the 
problems that face both the investors and the Ex- 
change’s member firms are formidable. 

Small brokerage firms are correctly concerned 
over the prospects theyll be left in the lurch if the 
bigger houses like Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc. or Bache & Co, Inc, go public. They 
reason that a man owning 100 shares of Merrill 
Lynch is as likely to trade with Merrill Lynch as the 


Storm on the Street 





Only a@ year ago it would have been considered 
heretical to espouse public ownership of Exchange 
member firms. But the Big Board’s decision fa- 
voring such a drastic move comes at a crucial mo- 
ment on the Street. The market has gone to the 
Bears. Lack of capital forced periodic elosings 
and shortened trading hours, Back offices of 
many firms were swamped by paperwork and 
year the Exchange was forced to restrict the 
activities me 45 member firms who faced a 
money cri 

Tn addition, some firms have jumped at the 
chance to come under the wing of publicly traded 
companies who could provide them with sorely 
needed cash. Nuveen and Co, was dismissed from 
the NYSE when it agreed to sell equity owner- 
ship to a life insurance company owned by Avco 









Corp.—a violation of Exchange rules. Jefferies and 
Co, gave up its membership in the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange when it was acquired by Inves- 
tors Diversified Services two weeks ago. Vice 
President James Owens said the brokerage 
wanted to “get into a third market to deal with 
customers without being forced fo charge the 
mandatory rates of the Exchange” and also “be- 
cause we needed more capital.” 

Another brokerage, Wygod, Weis, Florin Inc., 
is merging with National General Corp. for much 
the same reason. 

As Richard Jenrette of Donaldson, Lufkin & 
denrette explains: “We have to be better financed. 
Whenever a storm comes up, some houses fire 30 
per cent of their staff. With more money we oould 
ride out these squalls.” —Duggan 








man who owns General Motors stock is likely to buy 
a Chevrolet. In short, the smaller houses face a loss of 
business. 

‘The bigger firms have their own worries, One {# 
that an institution such as a mutual fund or an 
insurance company might gain control of a publicly 
traded brokerage and then turn over all its business to 
its captive house. Their worry is understandable: 
Institutional business represents about half of all New 
York Stock Exchange volume and it is growing every 
year. Loss of commissions on this business could be 
crippling to any firm. 

Irving Pollack, who is director of trading and 
markets of the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
poses some other potential pitfalls: 

“Tt will raise some regulatory questions, I’m sura, 
One would be the question of how firms could avoid 
touting their own stock or underwriting their own 
offerings,” But Pollack says that fears of public owner- 
ship have been submerged by greater fears—such aa 
the choking lack of capital. “It’s like balancing weights, 
Right now they are all on one side—the side of going 
public.” 

How many member firms will go public when the 
gates are opened wide? “I think most of us will go 


» public,” says Elliot Fried, partner and director of 


Research in Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
“Tf we don’t those companies who do go public will 
have a competitive edge on us.” 

It may be that you won’t recognize today’s broker- 
age houses in the years to come, according to Fried. 
“T think you'll see a lot of diversification into other 
financially related areas, things like owning our owt 
mutual funds, and our own insurance businesses,” 

Fried agrees wholcheartedly with Jenrette’s ax 
sertion that the securities industry needs fresh money 
But Fried is optimistic. “We're going through the 
most hectic periods in the history of this industry, 
‘The changes will be immense.” 

And Jenrette adds an echo: “This is a period of 
change, The entire structure of our industry is under 
examination. We've had a tremendous expansion in 
recent years and now we're going through a phase, I 
hane it’s the nause that refreshes.” 


